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THREEPENCB 
Stamped Edition, 4d. 





-T NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.B.S. 


Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, fh mead of St. Peter’s College, 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for Hew Pupils on TURSDAY, 
September 21, at 9°30 a.m. ze meats of attendance are 9°30 
to 3°45; the hour from 12°30 to 1°30 being allowed for Fen 
and dinner. ce: 


Trnasium 
#F divided 4 ite “three ea id 
at the of each Terme Advanced Drawing, Gymnastics 
and Fen . extra. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—for Pupils between the a of 
, ae ed 7 whose periods of work and of recreatio: the 
P are so arranged as to differ from those of the older 
. boys, eTThe | hours of attendance are from 9°35 to 3°40, of which time 
two hours altogether are allowed for recreation and dinner. Fee 
for each Term, 61. 38. 6d., to be paid at the ane of each 


Term 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punishm 
A Month | Revers of iT progress and conduct of = Pupil is 


sent to his Paren’ 

The School (for the better a accommodation of which a portion 
of the south wing of the College has recently been erected) is close 
to the Gower-street Station © of the Betseouen Rail 
only a few minutes’ walk from the — of the North-Western, 
Midland, "and Great Northern Railwa: 


full information the courses 
of j instruction given in the pomon. with ration respecting the may be 


obtained at the Office of th 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
August, 1869, Secretary to the Council. 


— UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 











Roxay COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY rea ne t during the Session 1869— 
70, PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS in General Education 
will be held on the following Sage poet &, at Twelve o'clock, 
—Saturday, = r 23rd, 1869; Saturday, November 6th. 
Te Saturday, April 23rd, 1870; Saturday, July 23rd, 1870; an 
ase ion af 1 Examination will be continued on the suc- 
el ng Std pate ts of at octane are Fini Shas th the: =a 
tion, or one of those recognized 
Bement Medical Cour mt 
tod arte pee rad FB, equivalent to it, before they oan be 
nformation as to the Subjects of peaieien, &c., may be 
had on application to the Officer of either College. 
D. R. HALDANE, Secre' 
Royal College of , 
JAMES SIMS = Secre' 
Royal Co: lege of Surgeons. 





ST: Maras HOSPITAL and 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
There will be two Classes held at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 


KINGS COLLEGE, IORDOR — She Pro- 
SPECTUS for eres is now ready, and will be sent free of 


on application to Cc a ane Ki 
je punting the ca ieapenees on ~ 


utside the cover. 
GocraL SCIENCE CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 
September 29th to October 6t! 


President—The Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD No TH 
Ren Aart LPS siieeias. 





Presidents of a 

Jurisprudence—G. W. ates, Education—Rev. Canon 
Kingsley. Health—J. Symonds, . M.D. Economy and 
Trade—Right rare Btephien Cave, M. 
aes: to be read at the Congress must be sent in on or before 

Brogpectuses and Particulars may be had of the Secretaries, at 
the ces of the Association, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, London, 
and Liverpool Chambers, Bristol. 


E FEMALE SCHOOL of ART, under 
the ial Pat: f th: f 
panier al Patronage of the QUEEN and of H.R.H. the 
ane A wth gt SESSION will commence on MONDAY, the 
0 
For } nna and Forms of Admission, apply at the School, 
43, Queen- gente, Ww. 














each year, for the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing y order, LOUISA GANN, Superintendent. 
for yt Matri: Examination at the Uni Ys 
mC poe ap icoching ‘ail the tou} March to June. Provision DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
a) © = shyt English Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 Geo. 4. 

Ppacice, bg nt The NEXT site of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will 
@y M.D. | commence on MOD October 4th, at Ten o’clock, when Mr. 


Ni 
Hospi Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Cemtridse, Tutor to the 
(3) Chem ieee jintittesmn, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry 





Gite Hos 
Feet ‘or the’ San of Thee — + 10 guineas. 
Fee for (1) or @) oe oe “a 5 guineas. 
Fee for (3) eo os ee PP ee +» 2 guineas. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination will be held from cuneeey 1 to July, and will in- 
clude all the subjects required, a . OWS : 








QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
The ERAION ee 1869-70 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 
19th October, when — Supplemental Scholarship and other 
procesned with, as laid down in the Pro- 
ion for Matwiquiation ea fa | bet ~~ Pita of 
ae sittin ay the 22nd Oa ee 
a Fre mane cP ies of the Prospectus, may be had 

retghaic? order of the President, 
Ww. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 
_Queen’s College, Galway, ome August, 18 

ADIES’ COLLEGE, Taz WOODLANDS, 

UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM RISE. 
ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, ~ 

formed for French, Germ: 

ics, English 1 Literature, latin Dr Draw. 
e¢ Lectures atural History, Chemistry, and other Sub- 
jects, will COMMENCE in OCTOBER. - 


QUEENS COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The WINTER SESSION wilt COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 4th. The Prospectus of the Medical Departmen’ t, and. 









= rer obiained, by appl sie Oe Be 
e Warpen, i, , 
juare, Birmingham, Physician to to the the Genmal Hespitals 


URNEAUX ahanee Colmore-row, 
the Queen’ 's Hospital. 


Royvar SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, South Ken- 


sin, 
vate Sixth ANN Sixth ANNUAL SESSION of this School will OPEN on 
e 


and Up age 1 carnt by applyig, © er, Stedentahine, 


Peeters. Be ensington, or 
by personal — ¥.. to athe B eeineipal of the School. 


NV IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 


WINTER SESSION, 1869-70. * 


The LECTURES and CLINICAL A = aii in the 
ves Rok BEGIN on FRIDAY, October th 
‘or 


BE’ EADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


HE LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY and DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 











82, SOHO-SQUARE. 
One S NTER suesion will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
LECTURES. 


Mechanical Dentistry—Mr. Robert Hepburn, L.D.S., on Wednes- 


8, at 7 P.M. 
aeialurgy 0 Dental Purposes— ="4 G. H. 
tre . Cis on FRIDAYS ot 6.30 P. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE in “ay, 1870. 


Dental Surgery and Pathology—Mr. Cartwright, F.R.C.S., L.DSs. 
ats a.m. 


Dental Human and Comparative)— 
itr, tiieton, FGS LDS ata 
<< for Special required by ‘the Curriculum, 


DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON. 





Dental Surgeons. Assist. Dental Surgeons. 
Monday, 9am. .. Mr. Fox .. +» Mr. Moon. 
Tuesday, ” «» Mr. Underwood .. Mr. Medwin. 
Wednesday, :, -» Mr. Gregson -» Mr, Harding. 
Thursday, ,, ‘. Mr. Coleman - Mr e. 
friday, s Mr. Chas. +» Mr. Bartlett. 
Saturday, ) Mr. Hepburn «+ Mr. A. Hill. 
Dental House- bon. Milward wae who attends daily 


. to 
Fee for Two Neary are’ Hompital Pra Practice req 


jem. Pra may bee obtained on jica- 
the "Dental ai Officer of the day, or rained oe ttn 
Chaewiaaey: 





Chemist: Matthi 
Botany— Rey. G. antiow, th Fi cantab. F.L.S., Lecturer on 
Botany to the ital. 


Zoology and Conualice Anatomy—W. 8. Church, M.D. Oxon. 
pee n Comparative Anatomy to the Hos ital’ late 
Lee’ der in Anatomy at Christchurch, Oxfo: 
aaa and Natural Philosophy — P. v: Hensley, M.D. 


Fee ns aaa of the Hospital +. 6 guineas. 
Fee to others os ee ee ee | | cuiness. 
Fee de any single subject os Sf’ ae 3 guineas. 


Further information may be obtained on joniestion, pss M 
ree by ppiter, to the Resident Warden of the College, St. Bartho- 
jome’ 


ST._G GEORGE'S HOSPITAL.—The re 








ESSION of the MEDICAL SCHOOL will CO pee 


co the Ist of — with an INTRODUCTORY 

y_ Dr. 

Students at this Batt are divided into Classes, and placed 

under the care of each a oe Physicians and Surgeons in rota- 
mn. for ener Are examined Weekly by the 

Medical Tuto wt pecial tustruc tion is given in Pathology, Psy- 

chological Medicine, Public Health, Ophthalmic Surgery, Ortho- 
‘ic Sapp , and Aural Surgery ; with Practical os 

tions on t! scope, the Ophthalmoscope, an 

the Skin. “amhe special Courses of Lectures are included in the 

=~ aommeae | fee for the ordinary Lectures and Hospital attend- 


“Further information may be obtained of Dr. Barcuay, or Mr. 
Homes at the Hi Hosp vital. 


EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 

ag Sige MEDIOAL SCHOOL, Paddington, will open 
on October ist, 1) In addition to the usual Courses, Gperial 
Instruction is provided in in operative Minor Surgery and Ban 
Ophthalmic, Aural, and Dental Surgery, Comparative Anatom 

logy, and Pathology: all of which are taught practi y 
by demonstration as well as lecture.—For prospectus apply to 

W. B. opnabie. M.D., 

Dean of the Sch hool. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL-SESSION, 1869 and 70. 
A SEER AL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered 
.. 8 STONE, on FRIDAY, Ist of October, at 3 o'clock P.m., 
ter which the Distribution of Prizes will take place. 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 401. for the int 
year, a similar sum for the second, and 10l. for each su 
year ; or, by paying 901. at once, of becoming perpetual Students.” 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary Consulting Physician—Dr. Barner. 
Mg J. Rist Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, 
Dr. Beres, M Solly, Mr. Le @ ros. Clark, 3 Simon, Mr. Whit- 
field, Dr. a, De Capen, Dr. Gervis, Mr. t Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft. 
 Soepery Me. _ 


Peacock. 
r. one Mee, Bristowe and Dr. 0: 

pe acuee Anatom =e. . Seaney Jones. Anatomy in the Dis: 

secting Room—Mr. Croft, and Mr. W. W. Wag- 

staffe. sete Chemistry nad Practical Chemistry~ —Dr. Albert J. Bernays. 

Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. General Path —Mr. Simon. Com- 

tive Anatomy— Dr. Ord. Materia Medica—Dr. Clapton. 

rensic Medicine—Dr. Stone and Dr. Gervis. , 

o ‘Wale Hicks. Vaccination—Dr. Gervis. Ophthalmic ue 

Sydney Jones. Dental Surgery—Mr. Elliott. Pathological 

the ry— Dr. Thudichum. Microscopical Anat 

Rainey. Demonstrations Morbid wrath J. 

R. BARNES, M 
RK. G. WHITFIELD, Med Medica! Secretary. 


F trance or Pr. tuses, ee Ba informa‘ 
> | Prizes and all other mutters, ap my to Mr. Warerteut Medfeak 
Secre' * Menor House, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Surrey, 











BANKS will OPEN the First or Junior Class. 

Attendance will be given at the Academy on FRIDAY, the 
1st, and SATURD AY, the 2nd of October, from Eleven till’ One 
o'clock, for the Enrolment of New Pupils. 

mG) of the Prosp m the JANITOR, 

e Academy; or from vg ALEXANDER pene Ny Clerk to the 
Directors, 7, St. Andrew-square 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 








OIL, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadill NOTICE 
to EXHIBITORS.—The D: uke Sf by in PICTURES 
HIRD, WINTER Ee be the ath ond St “ne 


OCTOB NEXT, from 10 a.m. to m.—The Regulations can 
be had a ontalion to the Gescntane, at the Gallery. 


r sr THIRD WINTER EX DTEtSLOe of 
ABINET PURO RRS, in Oil, sate t the sa) tendence 
of the Cammittes of the Dudley Gallery. OPEN. on TMONDAY, 
October 25. All Pictares | jnwpaed for exhibition must be sent to 
the Gallery, at the Egyptian Hall, a! Monday, 4th, or Tuesday, 
5th, October. Hours of reneptien from 10 a.m. till 10 p.w. 
ORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 


a LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of a 

and of the English Lan e and Literature, 
RE coi MENCE her COURSES of f LESSONS in these se gubjecs 
early i in oe: —143 ‘late 15), King Henry’s-road, Upper A’ venue- 











T° AUTHORS, MEMBERS of: PARLIA- 
ENT, PUBLIC LECTURERS ko—A GE GENTLEMAN 
forty- of age, well aca ainted wi Press details, and 


wien has travelled cxlenaive wou be ain, 
MANUSCRI re = _ ely ORETAR AMANU NEE 2 or 
COMPANION to hd above, or 5 an I 
tastes and pursuit. "ie 8 a good ** Rea Pres 

s and speaks Hi ®t, and writes plain hand. or Address 
| Fontaxb, Post-office, Parliament-street, 5.W., “ till called 


Lies EMPLOYMENT. — A Gentle. 
accustomed to translate from Germ Frene! 

Italian, will be glad to UNDERTAKE LITERARY yon 

bearing on Theology, Jurisprudence, bn Sciences, and 

Literature.—Address Scrrrtor, cours. Daring & Co., 

Booksellers, 22, Little Queen-street, Lincoln's In Inn, W.C; 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c. Valued fi ‘or Transfer, and Sales effected 

e rivately, by Mr. wey Valuer of Literary Property, and 
aluer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternseter-row. 


DITOR WANTED.—Wantep an EDITOR 
and RE BPORERS for ans old-established Weekly Paper, of 
thoroughly liberal principles. ust be a Verbatim Reporter, and 
experienced in Sub-editing. Adds Re h ett imordale as to 
foadon and ability, B.A., care of hite, 33, Fleet-street, 














A GRADUATE of LONDON desires EM- 
Toa during the # Tusllementery resume , as Ver- 
batim REPORTER, or SUB. Newspaper, or as 
RUORETARY or AMANUE ENSIS toa Gentleman, | Great 
rience, very moderate terms, and the highest 

‘Address MX, 206, Vauxball Bridge-road, 


ITERATURE.—A Literar rery seoutis Gentleman, 
Author of several Works, would like to 

a few Periodicals of Daily Papers of Liberal beter ope 

yarpess of Periodical Contributions on , Folie Literature, 
Social Topics, &. Applications to be be addressed Z. 200, care 

of a & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 2 oie Advertiser 
ae to Wille glad to reee TS TORSHTE: of ie 
ewspaper.—Address B. B., Messrs. Dickep 











i can have their WORKS gates PR 
most ‘0 0! , illu 
e approves oto Lith re 


late or Wood 





Son, inecranises 0 
ewlogtons | A peod, Lon don, W.0. _ 
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USIC.—To SCHOOLS and PRIVATE)! 
FAMILIES.—A GERMAN PROFESSOR, formerly ENTS 
of Edouard Schulz and Molique, is open to take ENGAGEMEN 
for teaching the Pianoforte, Singing, and Composition.—Addre 
Lenrer, at Harris’s, 33, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, W. 
HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted for 
the PUBLICATION of INEDITED MANUSCRIPTS 
relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry. 
President—HIS GRACE the DUKE of MANCHESTER. 
The Council have selected for the Publication for 1869, 
The VISITATION of LONDON, in 1568, by 
COOKE. [In the prese. 
Prospectuses and Lists of Tpke he! be had by applying to 


MYTAGE, Hon. Sec. | 
Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 
[HE LONDON eg EBNATIONAL| 


Principal—Dr. L. e.. oe “4 oa D. F.R.S.E., late Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The New Wing being ready for occupation at the commencement 
of the Autumn Term, on the 18th of September next, application 
VACAN be cies without delay for Admission to fill the remaining | 








and every information may be had on ap poakion 
tor Dr. penne, at the College, Spring Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to 
the Secretary, at the Office of the International Education 
Society (Limited), No. 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. | 
*,* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the International Edu- | 
cation Society (Limited) will be REMOWED to the London Inter- 
national College, at or Grove, Middlesex, W., on and after | 
the 18th o 18th of September next. 
Mis ISS MARY LEECH’ Ss MORNING 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN on} 
FRIDAY, Cepober 1st. —14, Radunor-place, Gloucester-square, 
Hyde Park, ¥ 


IHE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL 
for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, Oct. 1st. | 














—65, Kensington Gardens-square, Hyde Park, W. (late of Belgrave | 
Cottage). 1 





jpenanea -HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
EAR LONDON. 
Principal—C. Pp MASON, B.A. F.C.P., Fellow of 
University College, London, 

At the above-named School Pupils of from seven to eighteen 
years of age receive a sound and careful education, and are pre- 
pared for the Universities, the Civil Service, or Commercial pur- 
suits. In addition to Classics and Mathematics, Modern Languages 
and Natural Science form important brauches of the o: dinary 
course of study. Special attention is paid to boys who are dull 
and backward. The youngest pupils form a separate Preparatory 

epartment. The house is very large, and is surrounded by about 
seven acres of land, the greater part of which is occupied by the 
playgrounds and ericket-field. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 16. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School; and of Messrs. 
Relfe, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


EDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
50l., TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS IN ONE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OPEN TO WomeN and to be awarded by competitive examination 
in June 1870, are offered to Women who desire to enter the Medi- 
Profession.—Information can be obtained from Miss Garrett, 

20, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- “square, London. 


} ADIES’ COLLEGE, — ANouEsza Hovss, 
IPSWIC 
PROFESSORS pig TE ACHERS. 
ing, Writing, G phy, Globes, History, Tdterabare, a 
metic, Latin, English Grammar, og ee oe Ele- 
ments of the Natural Sciences—Misses E - and a Butler 
Bible and its Literature—Mr. J. F. Alex: +4 
French Language, Grammatically and “Cone ersationally —Resi- 
a Parisienne. 
rman Language—Resident German Governess. 
rata Languages spoken also by the Principal. 
Italian and German Languages— Dr. Christian. 
Music, Pianoforte, Theory, Thorough Bass—Miss J. Butler, Mr. 
" Berman. Mr. Lindley Nunn. 











0 —Mr. William Norman. 
Singing— Mr. Lindley Nunn. 
Drawing—Free Hand, Perspective, and Model Drawing, Pencil 
_ Painting in Water Colours—Misses E. F. and J. 
atler. 
g and Calisth (Private Class)—Mr. Pratt. 
The THIRD TERM will COMMENCE September ist. 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to Miss Burer. 











Dr. Hoxt’s 
NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, ORE HOUSE, near HASTINGS. 

The system of the late Dr. James Hunt will be continued in its 

integrity by his Brother-in-law, the Rev. HENRY F. RLV ERS, 

-A. Mr. Rivers having been for m: any years past Dr. Hunvt’s 

representative during lengthened periods of illness and absence, 

‘was, prior tu his death, formally nominated by him as his only 

ws ed and legal succe*sor. 

UNT purposes remaining at Ore House and superintend- 

ing the Institution carried on by her late Husbs and, as heretofore. 

he support of friends and former pupils is here requested, as 

on this must depend the continuance of the advantages offered by 

the system of the late Dr. James Hunt, and of his father, Tuos. 
Host, Esq., to persons afflicted with Impediments of Speech. 


A New (8th) #9 of ‘HUNT on STAMMERING,’ now ready, 
price 3e. 6d. (Longman & Co. Paternoster-row v.) 





COLLEGES and SCHOOLS supplied with 
Stationery, Books, Maps, Globes, and all School requisites, 
on the most advantageous terms, by EDWARD STANFORI 
6 and 7, 4 ae ty R.. Ww. — —— — of Books, 
aps, &c., wi amples of Copy and Cipher Book: 
&o,, can be had on tad on application. - oe 


ADIES an and GEN TLEMEN engaged in 

4 Rigiticg supplied, with Rtationery, Books, Mage, Globes, 
es, on e most favoura t . 

EDWARD STANFORD. Sand 7, Charing Cross; London, S:W>, 

who will forward on application a Catalogue containing Descrip- 





tions and Boo Ma, of Copy and Ciphering Books, &c. ; also Priced 
List of Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, &c. . 


THE CARLYLE and EMERSON 
ASSOCIATION. 





This body is intended to comptes 2 all earnest thinkers who have 
the advancement of social progress at heart. The following 
are the aims which its Members are collectively engaged in 
forwarding :— 


1. To popularize the writings and teachings of Carlyle and 
Emerson, —ientiy calculated to imbue the youth of the rising 
generation with suc an and wortby aspirations as shall render 


| ay possible hereafte: 


To advocate the cause of a more efficient system of education, 
| which shall make, by means of church machinery, as ample pro- 
vision for the intellectual as for the moral welfare of the people. 
See below (6). 

3. To examine the causes of the pauperism and social degrada- 
| tion that afflict some classes, with a view to the discovery of a 
natural remedy. 

4. To advocate a juster appreciation of the rights and true 
position of woman. 

5. To foster, in league with the continental Peace Societies, a 
determination to devise some method of amicably settling 
national differences. 

6. To aid in so broadening the bases of the a Church that 
it mas eventually embrace all earnest thinkers. 

To render more universal a correct METI of the beauti- 
fui in Art, and to furnish some of the more advanced and refined 
minds throughout the country with fresh opportunities of culture 
and enable them to derive pleasure and benefit from intercourse 
| with other intellects kindred to their own. 

All sympathisers are invited to co-operate, and are reminded 
that the fewness of their numbers renders the apathetic indif- 
ference of any individual an irreparable loss to the cause. 

Representatives are more capecially required in the following 
Counties and Towns:—Cornwall, Devon, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Berkshire, Northamptonshire, ‘Oxfordshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Shrepshire, Norfolk, Cumberland, Manchester, Sheffield, 
bara Bristol, Hull, York, as well as in all other localities. 

Letters to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 4, Ave Maria- 
ane, London, E.C. 

Fuller particulars will be found in ‘THE IDEALIST’ for 
September, (Marlborough & Co. 4, Ave Maria-lane,) price 6d., and 
Prospectuses may be had on application. i 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED 
DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three Friends in any Neigh- 
bourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant 
succession of the New Books as they appear, on moderate terms, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS dativer the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every pest of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED 
DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping- 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the New 
Edition of the SEPTEMBER Number of MUDIE’S CLEAR- 
ANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice Books on Sale. 

This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular 
Books, of the Past and Present Seasons, new and second-hand, at 
the lowest Current Prices ; with a large Selection of Works.of the 
Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentle- 
men's Libraries and Drawing- 7 ama and for Wedding and 
— Presents and School Pr 

All the Books in Cirealation or on Sale, at — 
SELECT Li BRARY, may also be obtained with the lea 
sible ey, by all 4 to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


LONDon LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s- -square. 


London. —Founded 4 in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

pean ag 3l. a year, or 2l., with Entrance-fee of 61.; Life 
Members ees 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on . oa CataLocuE (New Edition), price 158.; 
to Members, 10. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 








O WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 186970, 


Prinipal—J. G. GREENWOOD, BA, 


a 
Greek—J. G. Greenwood, B A. 
Latin—A. S. Wilkins, M.A. 
angi Ward, and Literature, Ancient and Modern History 
ar 


Mathematics—Thomas Bark: 
Natural Puitosopby William 9 a ack, ANLA. 
aa and Mechanical i Reynold 
ic, See — and bral vi Mesaphy yy We. & Saniey x eyons 
Pe itical Eco am Sa. 
Jorapendante= 0. Christie, M AL F838. 
Chemis E. Ph.D. F. e F.C.S, 


“~ —H. E. Roscoe, B. 
Natural # istory—W. C. W: eae F.R. 
Modern L } T. Theod 








TEACHERS and ASSISTANT LECTURERS. 
Free-hand Drawin, pp. William Walker. 
Geometrical and Drawing—Mr. J. B. Millar, BEL 
Mathematios Mr... c panne aes 
r orlemmer, 

Chemistry { MrT B Thorpe, Ph.D. 
Mineralogy—Mr. T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on the 4th of October next. 
Persons seeking admission as Students must be not under 14 years 
of age, and must produce satisfactory testimonials of g cha- 


r. 
The Principal will attend at the —— for the epee of ad- 
mitting Students i — h “ek 30th of September and on the 
1st of October, from mu. to 2 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.-‘Two Classical and Two Mathe- 
matical Exhibitions, each of the value of 151. _ be offered to 
open Rare reer during the first week in Octo 
—_ the courses of instruction oat be obtained at 
the College, and at the ‘principal Booksellers’, or they will be for- 
warded on application — made by letter. ‘The Owens College 
Calendar,’ price 2s. 6d. 28. 9d.), containing full informa- 
tion on all matters relating to the College is now ready, and may 


be obtained as stated abo Om G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. fioL ME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


A BtiCLED PUPIL.—WANTED by a 

DENTIST near Cavendish-square, , holding He Hospital Ap- 
pointment, a bg | G GENTLEMAN —For terms, 
apply by letter, J. H. §., Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


N bps =p au Collége de Gentve 
t chez lui, en nombre limité, des JEUNES GENS, 
auxquels _ il donne les ‘principales ee et dont il ¥ et sur- 
veille les ftudes. Pour autres renseignements, s’adresse 4 M. le 
Professeur Fazy, Tranchées de Rive, 26, —_ Suisse. On offre 
les meilleures et on les mn échange. 


RANCE.—MODERN SCHOOL. — 

Mee 3 and 5, RUE PORTE-DE-BUC.—Head 

Mas’ Prof. Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, cae of Paris. TEN 

ENGLISH PUPILS received as BOARDERS, residin wae = 
aster. Special Classes ng Civil Engineering. 

RE. OPENS on MONDAY, 27 September next. er aa. 

sion, apply to the Heap Siscn, 5, Rue Porte-de-Buc, Versailles. 


IVERFOOL. —Mr. A. Metvinte BELL, 
Lec! nm Elocution in a Universite Qoiem, London, wilt 
VISIT LIVERPOO OL PROFESS Y for a Few Weeks, 
from October 1, when he will give Literary Evenin: , and also 
of his I of “ Visible Speech” 

d by Di ), to Mechanics’ Institutions and 
C it in hi J! adjacent counties.—For terms,. 
kc., address 18, ase are, N.W., 
tabli ts for the ‘ure o' Stammering, &c., in London and 

dinb are as usual, by his Sons. 


NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared 
inthe HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southenome, for the 
various branches of CIVIL ENGINEERING, and for the Public 
Works Department of India, by a complete course of instruction, 
with or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address the Parix- 
CIPAL, 
H*®2 PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16th. 
The SENIOR TERM, November ist. 
to the Lady et containing Terms, &c., may be had on application 
e 


Mitt HILL SCHOOL, Mipptesex. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, _ m Lit. and M.A. Lond. 
Second Master—J. H. TAYLOR, A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ;. 
nd Class Hon.; B.A. Trin. Coll. .. .; 1st Class Trip.; 1st 
Chane. Med. 1868. 
Mathematics—A. WANKLYN, Esq. B.A. Sydn. Suss. Coll. Cam., 
14th Wr. 1867. 
The School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October 7th. 
Apply for Admission of Pupils iY “the Head Master, or to the Hon. 
Secretary, the Rev. 
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R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 





TAMMERING.—Mr. F. DUVAL, Professor 
of Languages, effectually CURES STAMMERING, the 


v Relaxed Throat, and all Sateste of 8) Terms 
Loss of “ae —— roat, ee ~ 


I J NIVERSITY of LONDON, B.A. B.Sc., 
and — ATRICULATION —A a experienced hI 
‘ition, A. of the an 
aith tts systema, PREPARES SCANDI DATES, "rapa and gue suc- 
cessfully, in es and Moral Philosophy, Classics and 
Apply to M.A., 41, Sloane-square, Chelsea. 


GHORTHAND. —PITMAN’S PHONO: 
APHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 73. 
Private, Tastruction giv igiven, personally of b: by post, for ll. 1g., the 
Complete Course of Lessons. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


ae CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
repared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in AW yn 
deetre. Mav fas, with or without their guarantee 
t the hone ay of 
{alae Oa Seen o 
ERON, hewmen. 














the sae “ees 
By order, B. A. C. 
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ERMAN, MORAL and MENTAL 

Me 4-4 and POLITICAL EQOROMT. —Dr. HEINE- 

MA who has mepered vy upwards 350 Candidates for the 

Indian ‘Civil Service, the Universities and eien ey is 

fp det ee to — some additional —— —Dr. H., 
3 ort » Bay 


MAN of EXPERIENCE and INTEGRITY, 

well up in Practical Printing and Pebuehing, _ good 
connexion in the Wholesale Trade, is OPEN GAGE- 
ME as Promoter, Manager, Publisher, io Balter os ie 
ddress P. Peele’s News 











or ali more or less combined.—A: . BP, 
Room, Fetter-Lane. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
orated by Royal Charter, 1847.-LETTERS of CREDIT 
and Bf uLS issued upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. oney received on 
deposit for fixed periods, 4 orme for which may be ascertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, d Broad-street, London, E.C. 
OWILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Patrice BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 
of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at ll. lis. 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of l5s., of T. J. Sane. 83, New Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured P’ of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full ry cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
HUMPHREYS’ splendid Wek on BRITISH MOTHS. 
oe rrr at 3l. 3¢., may be had at the reduced price of 258., of 
ALLMA ax, ¢ 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand. 
coloured Plates of 800 different — and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


J hen ag TELESCOPE by COOKE 

NS, YORK Aste -Glass, 7} in. diameter, with Appa- 

ratus complete. —Apply ti 0 H. BowMan, Victoria Park ; or to 
J.B. J. B. Dances, 43, Cross-street, Mancheste 


M ONOGRAMS. —The STATIONERY COM- 
PANY’S a and § of M 

and Cheap Stationery, pest free ee.—British and Foreign Stationery 

Company, 8, 10 and 12, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 


OOKS, SECONDHAND, in fine condition, 

in English History, Poetry and General Literature, Greek 

and Latin, Classics end Mathematics. Send Stamp for postage of 
Catalogue.—W. Hearu, 497, New Oxford-street, London. 


ALAOGRAPHY. — Two Great Works on 
vik hy are ofered ae Sale, viz., SILVESTRE, PALEO- 
£ UNIV , the genuine Original Edition, i in 
? =~ atlas folto, 3 ain superb P Piates, seniemaing ecety as < Cali- 
graphy and many Pari half-boun 
coat, 571. cash EB ST WOOD'S FAC. SI MILES of TRISH H and 
ANGLO-SAXON MANUSCRIPTS, 1 vol. =. folio, 54 Rad beau- 
+iful Plates, in Gold and Colours, printed for 200 Subscribers only, 
London, 1868, 171. 17s. cash. Immediate Pao direct application 
required.—BeRNARD QuvaritcH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


GILVERED GLASS REFLECTOR (With & 
Browning), in excellent condition, FOR SALE, or in ex- 
Mounting, with Circles for 5 or 
. G., care of Mr. Harris, Bookseller, 


























change for German Equato 
6-feet Tube.—Address 
Northampton. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis an 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus ‘Books offere for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may be had, free, on application.— 
oTH’s, CHuURTON’s, Hopgson’s, and SauNpERS & 5 Sunes United 
Ldbraries, 307, ‘egent-street, near the Polytechni 











Sales by Auction 
Dutch Bulbs. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great ret toy 38, King-street, Covent garden, 
on WEDNESDAY, September 15, at _half-past 12 precisely, 
CHOICE COLLECTIONS “3 HYACIN NTHS, Tulips, Crocuses. 
Narcissus, Ranunculi, Anemones, and other Bulbs, just arrived 
from Holland, in lots to suit private buyers. 
On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Halesworth, Suffolk. 

V ESSRS. LENNY & SMITH are instructed 

to SELL by AUCTION, at Led jocmaiity 3 Rooms, spel 
Inn, Halesworth, on MONDAY, September 13, , at 1 for 
o'clock precisely, a Valuable Colléction of COUNT TY a and LOCAL 
HISTORIES of SUFFOLK, the property of a Gentleman, who 
is leaving the neighbourhood ; rar about 50 vols. of the 
History of Suffolk, (commenced A the Rev. R. A. Deckling) 

ol. ist of the Hundred of Blything, new ey 
50 vols. in _— of packing? History. of Suffo ginal sub- 
scription edition, Vol. 2nd— History of ae oie Thingoe 
Hundred, large paper—Page’s ffolk—-Cu lum’s Hawsted and 
Hardwich—Gardner’s Dunwich, with Map and_ Collections — 
Loder’s Framlingham—Holingworth’s Stowmarket—The Suffolk 
Garland—Bird’s SPoetical Works, complete—and the Works of 
many other Suffolk Authors; fully described in Catalogues, to be 
obtained of the Auctioneers, Haleswort 

Tg ks may. be viewed on the morning of the Sale. The early 

down Trains from London, on the Great Eastern way, arrive 
at the Halesworth Station in time for the Auction. 











Just issued ; sent post free on receipt of two stamps, 
\ \ JEIGEL’S (T. O., of Leipzig,) LARGE 
rcors of Old, Rare and Curious BOOKS. Part II. 
and Voyages, and Numismatics, 
3,500 ee 


Davin Norr, Foreign and Classical Bookseller, 270, Strand, W.C, 


Demy 8vo. price 108. 6d.; postage, 7d. extra, 


HE ART of WEAVING, by Hand and 
Power ; with Calculations and Tables for the use of those 
connected with the Trade. By JOHN WATSON, Manufacturer. 
** A really practical knowledge of wens can ‘only be obtained 
wy. working with looms and studying such technical treatises as 
tson’s ' Theory and Practice of the Art of Saaee. Ss 


Chambers’s 
George Watson, 58, Ingram-street, Glasgow: 











THE ATHEN ZUM for GERMANY and | 
mp nned EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, at Lenress, | 
ce that he has made ames ements Fa took a Leto kly 
cupply of] THE » ATHENZUM JOUR . pe tion 
be 14 thaler for three months ; 3 aes for A -., and | 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on 'Thursday. 
gn to be sent direct to ALpuons Di'rr, Leipzig, Germany. 


* German Advertisements for od AruEenzuM Journal also 
padboal by A.ruons Dire, as above. 





SCARCE AND CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
AND PRINTS, 


Extracted from the List of 
0. HOLTORP & CO., 


PRINTSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
8, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


OR B.M.V.—A beautiful little MS. of the 

ae Renee" believed to be of Flemish execution, written 

pet gel igen of fine pure vellum, containing 19 Miniatures, 

Hide an Ornamental Border the full size of the page, 

pe mall ones in the Text, also a great number of beauti- 

fully f finished Initial Letters in gold and colours throughout 

he eg ge 12mo. (size 4; by 3 in.), elegantly bound in green 
velvet, .1 


Hore Beate Marie Virginis, ad usum Fratrum 
Predicatorum ordinis Sancti Dominici. Parisiis, in edibus 
vidue spectabilis viri Thielmanni Kerver. 1540, 8vo. half calf, 
prin’ in red and black, each page surrounded with an orna- 
mental woodcut border, 44 f full-p Page oodeuts, and one of 

St. Dominick, by Geofroy Tory, on the title-page, 81. 88. 


Breviarium Pusticntores, m, joxte | Decreta Capituli 
Generalis sub Revere Romeo Costtito- 


Large folio, om | 

k, with yt number of Woodcuts and fine 

Initial fn Ney tall copy. = contemporary stamped bind- 
, in good preservation, 3/. 


Missale ad ceemite > Ecelesie usum. 


Parisiis, T. Kerver, .~ 8yo. vellum, gilt gaufré edges, black 
letter, Woodcuts, 21. 2s. a 


Albert Diirer—The Apsntoee: Nurnberge, 1498. 


Large $ folio size, complete set of 15 Plates, fine impressions, 


Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in ere incise et excuse, 
et Sen topographica, morali et politica, illustrate 

n e S Mapeibansiun. Colonize, 1577. 3 vols. im- 

perial folio, co Ry a splendid copy, with rough leaves con- 
ning 300 Views of the Principal Towns and Cities es of Great 


7 a Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, 
Coy 


Les Edifices antiques de Rome, dessinés et 
mesurés trés exactement. pe r A. Desgodetz, architecte. Paris, 
1682. Royal folio, ate t, Plates by Le Pautre, large paper, 
with rough leaves, 21. 


Vegetii Renati de >» Militeri. Lutetie, 1532. 
Full- page ieee uts. Jalturium ad illustrem heroa 
P. Malatestam, de Re Mintare Parisiis, 1532. Woodcuts. 
Folio, 2 vols. in 1, calf, 2l. 28. 





DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 


*,* Terms for transacting business, and Lists of London Papers, 
to be had on application o om, 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 


Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each month to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


ZINE.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(BCHESTRA (The): Journal of Music and 
the Drama. Published every Friday. Price Threepence.— 
Advertisements to be sent to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: b; a and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements should 


Apams & mae 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT AGENTS, insert oy in 
all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign N ewspapers and 
Periodicals. Terms on application to 
ApAMs &. Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part XXX. of 


PRE HERALD and GENEALOGIST, 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Contents. ae Ironmongers of London and their Lord 
—Landed Gentry of Herefordshire loonsinned). m Additone te ae to pe 
Grosvenor ped neient Hampshire Families.—The 
of a. and F amily of Buchanan.—The Stuart-Menteth aie 
“Doubitat Ped of = Orga or of iY. aa ights 


ry.—W: 
li ineton Heraldic Chronicle for 1867 and 1868. ma Notes and Queries. 


Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street, 


[He NEW BRIDGE, HALIFAX.—THE 
UILDER of this week, 4d., or by post 5d., includ 

of the New North Setage. alifax—View of Ancient Bronse Fost 

Hildesheim—Adam_ Krafft and his School—The Bridges of the 

Metropolis—Agricultural —Works of Erwin von Stein- 

bach—and other Articles.—1, ork-street, Covent-garden, W.C. ; 

and all Newsmen. i 








Now ready, 


ANDBOOK of GRAPHOTYPE. 


Second Edition, =rypey illusti 
l4stamps. Vide Times, 28 h o' dose ust. _— seeaieattsinaee 


Graphotyping Compa: “i ° 
eit ~4 votypi ing Co =D ny ( ited), ei Garrick-street, Covent 





Now ready, Second Edition, cloth boards, 28, 
AN ESSAY on the WASTE and SUPPLY 
in the HUMAN SYSTE 
By JAMES DEANE, M. re M. D. 


“ A very interesting essay on a very interesting subject....Som 
of his practical advices are in on copenticn, to views — coomenaiiy 
quiertaies ~.. hae past pee " yy — where doctors sitter, 
al ents we have found Dr. ne’s essay agreeab! 
instructive reading.”— Me ist Recorder. —_ 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 


M4®*® 


Embraci: 
1542, un 





This day is published, price 15s. 


QUEEN OF scoTsS 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 
a Narrative Sa Events from Ge Dee of James V. in 
the Close of the C in 1569. 
By JOHN HOSACK, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
This Work contains the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced agai: 
— Mary at Westminster in 1569, together with various ~ 4 
Original Documents. 
“*To these bynes eloquent, and just words, there is no need 
add. ae of Scotlan nt has been brought face of hes with A 
accusers by an advocate who has pene studied his intricate 
_~ dificult sore, ene haa cone a his cause with rare dis- 
mination, impart: ani — 
“ Valuable for its additional facts. me Daily N We — - 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Imperial 4to. now ready, price 21. 28. 
HE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. B 
daar a. a MAGUIRE. A full Treatise on the subject aha 


i; ’ Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 
rant SPRINGS of TET GATE. Seventh Edi- 

tion, revised and enl: by ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D., 
Cantab., Member of the Royal collere b of Phy: sicians of London. 


London: John Churchill & Sons. Harrogate: Thomas Hollins. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
L 
In crown 8vo, 43. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 


Uo} LID S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
ETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTA ARY Y PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
Author of th «Histor; Of Man Suess At land Dise: 
uthor of the “History of Maritime an = ove 
* The Negroland of the Arabs, ad 
os en is urs, neat edition of the posse "which has yet 
appea. occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, 
the — & oth shortened and d the 


Atheneum. 

“The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and * judicious 
pope ee eink e | as the Editor intends his book for the use 
of schoo the whole, we consider the Editor to have done 
all that aonb on done to — the study of Euclid easy to begin- 
ners.” —Cambridge Chroni 

“ Mr. Cooley has puitnnel an edition of Euclid’s Elements, 
which for brevity, clearness and discerning attention to the 
wants of learners, cannot be easil, 





ly sur 
Dublin U University Magazine. 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
= a KEY to the ecpmarieg re appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 

of T. nd private § Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the Firat Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagram: 

“The p iti are d t ost. i in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim, 
what it pane te: to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.” 

Scholastic Journal. 

“The give ises in the valuable Appendix 
are ode ne in the Key, which must, therefore, become a 
very important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquir- 
ing class of students.”— United Service Gazette. 


Ill, 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with th: e Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 





ted, i +, 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 
COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 


Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
—_>—_—_ 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lrvp.ey in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Josrrn Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
*The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as circumstances have demanded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 


Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—including 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 








REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal, 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
*GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facte, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 





Will be ready next week, crown 8vo. 


A VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
CHAPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


With all the Author’s Quaint Illustrations, 
And many others by LEECH, CRUIKSHANK, and HARVEY. 
In Thirty-six Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, and in Eight Quarterly Volumes, crown 8vo. price 5s. each. 





Part I. now ready, and Volume I. ready Sept. 25. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. Dover-street; and all Booksellers. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION 


of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Por- 
traits, and numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 7s. [Now ready. 





Now ready, TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for Sepremser. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. S. Le Fanu, 


Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: «a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 


Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
‘This is a thrilling love-story for the seaside.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. | The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


By the EARL OF DESART. In2 vols, Novel. By J. M. Cara, Author of ‘ The Mosaic-Worker’s 


By Justin M°Carthy, 


Daughter.’ In 3 vols. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 
Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 
of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ Me 8 vols. [Just ready. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In| FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


1 vol. [Ready this day. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. In 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


By Joseph Verey. 





TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russell, 


LL.D. [Next week. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. MAURICE DERING. BLACK SHEEP. 

The ROCK A-HEAD. | The DOWER-HOUSE. | BARREN HONOUR. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. SANS MERCI. SWORD and GOWN. 

MISS FORRESTER. | The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED by TINSLEY BROTHERS.— 


1. ‘SOFT, SOFT WIND’; 2. ‘The MERRY LARK’; 3. ‘AIRLY BEACON.’ Words by Rev. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Music by Miss ELIZABETH PHILP. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 
Late Hookham’s Library, 
Established One Hundred and Five Years. 
[THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE.] 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


City Orrice—32, POULTRY, E.C. | Mancuester Brancu—3, ST. MARY’S GATE. 
Paris AcENcy—8, RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST. -HONORE. 














BARGAINS IN MODERN BOOKS. 
The SALE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, comprising TWELVE HUNDRED BOOKS, all lower than the current 


prices, 


IS NOW READY. 











ARNOLD (R. Arthur), FROM the LE-| KEAN (Edmund), LIFE of, by F. W.| FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG 
VANT, 2 vols. pub. 208., offered at 7: HAWKINS, 2 vols., pub. 303., offered at 158. PRINCE, by Miss THACKERAY, pub. 12s., offered at 38. 
AUMALE (Duc D’), MILITARY INSTI- | LAS CASAS, LIFE of, by Artaur Hetrs, | FOR EVER and EVER, by Frorencre Mar- 
TUTIONS of FRANCE, pub. 68., offered at 4a. , offered at 1a. 9d RYAT, 3 vols, pub. 314. 6d., offered at’ 3a, 
BEAUCLERK (hady Di), SUMMER and LONSDALE (Bishop), LIFE of, by E.|GIRL HE MARRIED, by James Grant, 
NTER in N » pub. 68., offered at 1s. 9d. ISON, pub. 10s. 6d., offered at 3 vols. pub. 31s. 6d., offered at 9s. 
BLACKBURN. (Henry), TRAVELLING MALET (H. P.), CIRCLE. of LIGHT ; HOME from INDIA, by Joun Powzroy, 
in SPAIN, pub. 16s., offered at Pena pub. 7s. 6d., offered at 2 vols. pub. 2is., offered at 7s. 
BREMER (Frederik), ' The LIFE OF, pub. MARSH (Rev. Dr. W.), LIFE of, by his | In SILK ATTIRE, by Witt1am Brack, 3 vols. 
108. 6d., offered at 4s. | DAUGHTER, pub. 10s., offered ‘at 48. 6d. pub. 31s. 6d., offered at 68. 
BROWN’S BOOK of the LANDED } MARTINEAU (Harriet), BIOGRAPHI- KATHLEEN, by the Author of ‘Raymond’s 
ESTATE, pub. 21s., offered at CAL SKETCHES, pub. 8s. 6d., offered at 5 Heroine,’ 3 vols. pub. 31s. 6d., offered at 22. 6d. 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATU- MAXIMILIAN I, RECOLLECTIONS of | LEONORA CASALONI, by T. A. TROLLOPE, 
RAL HISTORY, Third Series, pub. 21s., offered at 5s. Y LIFE, 3 vols., pub. s18. 6d., offered at 108. 2 vols, pub. 21s., offered at 28. 6d. 
BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARAC- "MAXIMS of a MAN of the WORLD, | LOVE and DUTY, by the Author of ‘ Basil 
TERS, 2 vols., pub. 308., offered at 8s. pub. 7s. 6d., offered at 38. St. John,’ half cloth, pub. 12s., offered at 1s. 6d. 
BUNSEN (Baron), MEMOIR OF, by the, MAYNARD (Walter), The ENTER-| LOVE the AVENGER, by the Baroness 
Baroness BUNSEN, 2 vols. » Pub. 42s., offered at 178. PRISING IMPRESSARIO, pub. \4s., offered at 4s. BLAZE de BURY, 3 vols. pub. als. 6d., offered at 78. 
BUNSEN (Baron), GOD in HISTORY, | PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of ENG- | LUCRETIA;; or, the Heroine of the Nineteenth 
Vols. I. and II. pub. 30s., offered at 188, LISH ENGINEERS, pub. 12s., offered at 5s. Century, pub. Bae, offered at 28. 3d. 
BYRON (Lord), RECOLLECTIONS OF, RALEIGH (Sir Walter), LIFE | of by J. B. | MOONSTONE, by Wuam CoLLins, 3 vols. 
by Countess GUICCIOLI, 2 vols. pub. 30s., offered at 11s. ST. JOHN, 2 vols., pub. 188., offered at 4s. pub. 31s. 6d., offered at 4s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL (Gen. Sir N.), NAPOLEON RECTOR and bis FRIENDS: Dialogues, ONE FOOT on SHORE, by the Author of 
at FONTAINEBL » pub. 15s., offered at 1 pub. 78. 6d., offere ‘Flirts and Flirts,’ 3 vols. pub. 31s. *6d., offered a 
CLAY’S 8 ESSAYS on CHURCH. POLICY, RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays on | PHINEAS FINN, by Axtnony Tnoexoen, 
pub. 9s., offered at 28. 6d. Congregationalism, pub. 88. 6d., offered ‘at 5a. 6d. 2 vols. pub. 258., offered at lls. 
DIXON (Hepworth), HER M AJESTY'’S ROSE (George), The GREAT COUNTRY; | POEMS, by Menetta Bure Suzpzey, pub. 5s., 
ER, pub. 15s., offered at 9s. or, America, pub. 158., offered at 2s. 6d. offered at 33. —_ . 
DIXON Hepworth) SPIRITUAL WIVES, SALM-SALM (General), My DIARY in | SOONER or LATER, by Sumter Brooxs 
’ MME - by the Author of ‘X 
DYER'S HIS TORY of of the KINGS of we Foe 2B.) ey Ae ram THREE, WIVES, a § a. Sie. ed * offered > _— 
ENGLISH PHOTOGR! APHS, by an Aue- |, THOMSON (Archbishop), LIFE in the | TOILERS of the SEA, by Victor Hueco, 
CAN, pub. 18. offered at Te ENOS (Stephanos) DEPRE TOWN TALK of C GLYDA, by the Author 
FAIRBURN APELICATION of Thon TENQS Stephates, DEEREDARIONS: TOWN FALE af GLYDA.t t,t 
A MA INAH ULOCH 
FLETCHER and KIDDER'S BRAZIL _ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY, | vols pot 213, cffeed at st é : 


% y W. H. RUSSELL, 3 vols., pub. 3s. 6d., offered at 28. 3d VERMONT Vv. TALE by Maun J. Franc, pub. 
PLIEDNEE Faster) of KAISERS. | ALL BUT LOST, by G. A. Hewry, 8 vols,, | © S, oferedatie ot." 


pub. 31s. 6d., offered at Se. 6d. 
FRANCIS | Sir P.). MEMOIRS OF, by J. J. | ANNE HEREFORD, by 3 Mrs. Henry Woon, BYRON (Lord) J UGE t par les TEMOINS 


3 vols., pub. 3is. 6d., offered at 2s. 6d. VIE, 2 vols. pub. 168., offered a 

GALATEA (Cruise of the), in 1867- 8, | |ARMADALE, by Wirxie Cottins, 2 vols., CESAR (Jules), HISTOIRE de, par Na- 
pub. 16s., offered at half cloth, pub. 268., offered at 4s. 6d. POLEON IIL., 2 vols. pub. 248., offered at 5s. 6d. 

GLADSTONE “GOVERNMENT; being | AXEL, and other POEMS, by H. Lock- COUSIN (Victor), La JEUNESSE de 
abinet Pictures, pub. 14s., offered at 6.. woop, pub. 78. 6d., offered at 2s. 6d. N, pub. 88., offered a‘ 

GUN, ROD, and SADDLE, by Unique, pub. | BONES and I, by J. G. Warts MELVILLE, ERCKMANN. CHATRIAN, Le BLOCUS, 
78. offered at 4s. 6 pub. 98., offered at 3s. 


pub. 6d., offered at 1s. 3d. 
HALL (Major H. B.), The QUEEN'S MES- | _BRAKESPEARE, by by G. A. Lawrence, 3 vols., JANIN | (Jules) LAMARTINE, 1790— 
ub. 31s. offered at 2s. 6d. pul 8., offered at 
HEAD (Right Hon. Sir Francis), The | BREAKING A BUTTERFLY, by G. A. | MARMIER (X.), Les VOYAGES de NILS 
ROYAL ENGINEER, pub. 12s., offered at 4s. LAW 


ENCE, 3 vols., pub. 31s. 6d., offered at 7s. 6d. a la Recherche de T'Idéal, pub. 3s. 6d., offered at 1s. 6d. 


HOPLEY (Howard), UNDER EGYPTIAN | | BROTHERS- IN-LAW, 8 vols, pub. 51s. 6d, | WITT (Madame de)’ Une FAMILLE a la 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER: a ‘CHARLOTTE’ INHERITANCE, byM.E. | AUERBACH (Berthold), Auf der HOHE, 
TOMINGON G3) The PARANA | Cin Sebara tie ws ies kaa or FREYTAG (Gustav). Di VERLORENE 

HUTCH ITH ro pub. 21s., ann at 10s. “CROWN, ofa LIFE, by eo al Agnes EYTAG (G rt av), J g BL R 


IRVING (Joseph), Th The ANNALS of OUR | FIGHT of FAITH, by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, NATHUSIUS 3 (Marie), ‘ELISABETH, pub. 


red at 2vols., pub. 2ls., offered at be. 68., offered at 3s. 











ORDERS of FIVE POUNDS are CARRIAGE FREE within TWO HUNDRED MILES. 
ORDERS of TEN POUNDS are CARRIAGE FREE to ANY PART of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 

The Sale Catalogue, and all Terms of Subscription and Monthly Lists of the New Books, are posted free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


To be had at all Booksellers’ and Circulating 
Libraries. 





In 2 vols. with Portrait, 30s. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL | 


| 
| 
LORD COCHRANE, 
EARL of DUNDONALD. 
By HIS SON, the ELEVENTH EARL 


“The events related in these molenees bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking 





—Athenaum. | 


alla | 
In1 vol. 15s. | 
HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES 


OF THE 


CITY OF LONDON, | 


And its Livery Companies. 
By the Rev. THOMAS ARUNDELL, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, &e. 


“The whole work furnishes a very interesting memorial of the 
most curious features in our past social life.” —Globe, 





In 2 vols. atts Basten and Map, 218. 
THE SELECTED WRITINGS | 


OF 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD: 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
Edited by the Viscountess STRANGFORD, 


“These volumes yield precious nuggets of information regard- 
ing the countries written about.”—Spectator. 


Countess Guiccioli’s Work on Byron. | 
In 2 vols. with Portrait, 303. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
LORD BYRON, 
With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life, 
By the Countess GUICCIOLL 
of Teard, Byrou's tographers: presents them, st one gianse, and 


illustrates them by the letters and journal e; the pee himself.” 
"all Mall Gazette. 


| 


In 1 vol. 158. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL | 
POLE. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
Dean of Chichester. 


Forming the EIGHTH VOLUME of the 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY. } 

[Ready on the 20th inst. | 

THE NEW NOVELS. 








The STORY of MY LOVE. 3 vols. 
VERONIQUE. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of * Nelly Brooke.’ 3 vols. 


ELL. By J. Saunders, Author ot| 
* Abel Drake's Wife.’ 3 vols. 
LOVE ME for MY LOVE. By the Author 


of * Flirts and Flirts.’ 


MY. INSECT QUEEN. By the Author | 


Margaret’s Engagements.’ 3 vo 


a SERPENT. By J. A. St. 


13] 
JOHN BLYTHE, 3 vols 


ROPES of SAND. By W. P, Lancaster, 


Author of ‘A Screw Loose.’ 3 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE. vo Sequel to ‘The 


By Mrs. HENR 
OC Ready on the 20th inst. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





‘THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
—_—p>—- 


Sir Thomas Branston. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Helen’s First Love. By 


LADY BLAKE, Author of ‘ Mrs. St. Clair’s Son,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A Book of Heroines. By 


the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &. 3 vols. 


** The heroines of these volumes are most of them charming—all 
of them women worth reading about.”—Observer. 


The Minister’s Wife. By 


e 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford, 
*Salem Chapel,’ &. 3 vols. 


*** The Minister's Wife’ is, in many Segettent respects, Mrs. 
Ofiphans’ 8 most powerful and poetic work.” henceeum 
‘The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, fike the country it 
describes, is rich in pictures that are leasan: to see, scenes on 
which the eye oe | lingers, and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, 
eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural 
and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 





Ursula’s Love Story. 3 


= 
“4 pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and 
well ‘old. "Tee language is simple and correct. Evidences of culture 
are frequent in its pages, over which hangs a pleasant aroma of 
refinement and good taste. Ursula is an attractive heroine, admi- 
rably depicted. Edgar Ravenal, Mrs. Daynham and all the cha- 
racters, even to the most subordinate, are lifelike.”—Atheneum. 
‘There is much merit in this work—some admirable character 
drawing, delicate colouring, nice writi: 
dialogue, making it altogether a very 
reading of the season.” —Post. 


, and above all a natural 
esirable addition to the 





The Vicar’s Courtship. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


“‘This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country 
life and scenery fo: an admirable framework. The characters 
of Amy Robinson, a charming figure, and Julia Beauflower, the 

ies ape girl, ready with her — and her tongue, have 

e charm and energy of life.”—A thenew 

*** The Vicar’s Courtship’ is a good story. In it will be found 
descriptions of very various classes and scenes of life, done with 
rare knowledge and skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Ivory Gate. By 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 


“*A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with an author 
who has so thorough a knowledge of men and manne a Bul 
An 


** This work imparts real pleasure to the reader. »_Sunbe: 


“ A thoroughly fresh, interesting, and wholesome novel.” 
Edinburgh Courant. 


True tue Ss By Lady Di 


cite LERK, Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in | Hosts 





2 vols. 


*A charming story. There is true petes in this work and a 
ame sense of humour.”—Morning Pos 





\[za’s Story. By Grace 
RAMSAY, Author of ‘A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


‘* This story is decidedly interesting, and its scenes are described 
with considerable force and pathos. It has the merits of freshness 
of scene and novelty of character, and it deals with a very stirring 
time—a period rich in romantic incident.”—Saturday Review. 





Viola. 


of * Caste,’ * Pearl,’ &c. 3 vols. 


By the Author 


(Just ready. 





Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street, 








‘| NEW BOOKS IN READING AT 
ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—— 
I. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 


PARAGUAY: a Narrative of Personal Experience 
amongst the Paraguayans. By G. F. MASTERMAN, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Paraguayan Military Service. Svo. 
with Map, price 12s. [This day. 


II. 


OLD-TOWN FOLKS. By the Author 


of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 3 vols. 
[Third Edition this day. 


“ A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than 
. Aaa novel—we mean that it is worth thoughtful people’s read- 
wae It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the 
reading: "—Literary Churchman. 
- “Init Mrs. Stowe, as an author, has surpassed all her previous 
writings. It is the work of a finished artist. Its wit and humour 
have seldom been equalled in any work of Sction 5 ;, its graye and 
analytical style only by the Author of ‘ Jane E. 
onconformist. 


“There are few writers who could recall e. a condition of 
things and persons more graphically than Mrs. echer Stowe, 

d we may say at once that *Old-Town Folks’ is as racy a pro- 
duction in its painting of character as it is picturesque in its 
description of scenery and costume and of the town itself. We do 
not remember to have seen the author more in her element than 
in these volumes. They have all her playful humour, her marked 
individuality, and her sympathy with whatever is kindly and 

ood.” —Morning 

“Mrs. Beecher Stowe seems to nese recovered all her old fas- 
pone wy Lage of making homely scenes of more interest to the 
reader than the most exciting mente mens incidents, and in touches 
of sly humour and sustained faculty of character- es she 
carries on from first to last with unflagging de’ tig 


re 

““The present work, although it cannot lay a 7a ~~ same 
nobility of purpose as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet above it as 
a literary composition, and will do more to place the name of 
the authoress among the higher ranks of her craft than any pre- 
vious effort of her pen. The authoress enters with heart and 
soul into the various shades of character that were distinctive 
of a religious state of society now passed away, or existing only in 
scattered situations ; and her language, —resatmaaga. ed and terse, 
has all that nameless charm that we “4 accus' admire in 
the sweet pages of Washington Irving....We pene get hold of 


| so sensible and well-written a work, a. might fill our columns 
| with gems taken from these pages; but as that would not 





after all = any correct notion ‘of the work in its entirety, 
we can only commend it to all who are capable of appreciating 
. thoughtful work where exciting interest is made subservient 

solid reasoning, and where every chapter yields some 
that may teach as well as amuse.”—Examiner. 


Trl. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of 


Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMOOR, 3 vols. 


* Narrated with great power.”—Athengum. 


“In our judgment, nobody since the days of Defoe has been 60 
successful as the author of * Lorna Doone.’....There are chapters 
in ‘ Lorna Doone’ which are as simply and nobly written as if the 
were the work of Homer. The book is emphatically a good boo! 
—the result of a rare combination of keen insight and loving 
labour.” —Press. 

“Tt continually reminds us of the best of Scott’s novels as we see 
the life-like sketching of the subordinate characters, not one of 
which we could afford to lose.”—Spectator. 

‘A novel that will take very high rank, and that for good and 
substantial reasons,”—Standard. 

“This romance of Exmoor is of unusually high merit in plot 
incidents, and sustained interest, as well as in sentiments and 
style. I t indicates rare literary and artistic power in the author, 
and is, or ought to be, a decided success.”—Morning Post. 


IV. 


From LONDON BRIDGE to LOM- 


BARDY by a MACADAMIZED ROUTE. By W. R. 
RICHARDSON. With 50 Original Illustrations by 
Sidney P. Hall. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


“The author of these entertaining sketches of foreign life 
pretends to no novelty in his description of isons, but his power 
of delineating in a life-like manner all that he sees is consider- 
able. He hasa happy trick of putting a new face upon old mate- 
rials ; and a comic humour runs through his descriptions, which 
enlivens the ——s while it instructs » The book is copiously 

ll d wi 








“‘ An agreeable and lively volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* Pleasant reading of the idle order; and is made atetiy 
attractive by a number of wood engravings, some of which are 
very good.” —Daily News. 

«To every one able to get away from home between this Le ye 
7th of A rast and the month of October, we would say, * Read this 
ie and be ad the places it names, taking it with you as a 

”_. Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

bi cone we pat this book of travel wes an xn uniieaying interest. 
The incidents are graphically and ay pe Our author 
must bea ouennng eugene on the me we = to judge by 
the spirit of his boo! 


“ Crisp and fresh, and always enjoyable.”—Public Opinion. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & MarsTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Col- 
lected from the most Authentic Sources, 
Alphabetically Arranged and Annotated by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. (J. R. Smith.) 

Tue author of this book has shown good 

judgment in adopting the method of an alpha- 

betical arrangement, for proverbs are such 
wayward and irregular creations of fancy that 
they are apt to elude the attempt to apply 
to them any general principle of classification. 
Moreover, almost every proverb deals with at 
least two distinct objects or abstract ideas, by 
way of comparison, distinction, or contrast ; 
so that in any system of classification founded 
on the materials of the imagery, it woule be 
necessary for each proposition to appear in two 
or more places, under separate heads. Thus, 
“ One swallow makes not summer,” and “ Ser- 
vice is no inheritance,” would each require to 
be ranged under two categories ; “ Pater-noster 
built churches, and Our Father pulls them 
down,” would require three ; “Oxford for learn- 
ing, London for wit, Hull for women, and York 
for a tit,’ would have to be included under 
seven or eight different heads; while, on the 
other hand, such exclamatory sayings as “ Fast 
bind, fast find” and “Quiet sow, quiet mow” 
could scarcely be placed under any head at all. 
Again, it needs no argument to show that any 
attempt to classify according to the matter, or 
secondary meaning, would, as a general rule, 
be useless for all practical purposes. In default 
of a logical division, which would thus appear 
to be impracticable, Mr. Hazlitt’s index is 
extremely useful; since, without compelling 
us to place our sole reliance on classification, 
it enables us, in many instances, to find what 
we seek by referring to particular words desig- 
natory of things, persons, or ideas which have 
more or less frequently become the subject of 
proverbial tradition. Thus, turning at once to 
the most interesting of all subjects, we find 
that, exclusive of the numerous proverbs which 
begin with the words “ women” and “ she,” to 
which, of course, we are guided by the alpha- 
betical arrangement, there are forty or fifty 
references which lead us readily to the con- 
templation of numerous expressions of opinion 
handed down respecting the weaker sex. The 
head “ Men” does not occur in the index; but 
we need feel no surprise at the omission, for, 
as that monosyllable generally stands for 
mankind, it would be necessary, if there were 
such a category, to include in it nearly half the 
proverbs in the English language. It follows, 
of course, that we can only find by a general 
search those sayings which especially relate 
to selfish, faithless man, as distinguished from 
gentle, trusting woman. Some few, however, 
occur under the alphabetical head, as, “ Men 
are April when they woo, December when they 
wed,”—“ Men speak of the fair as things went 
with them there,”—and “ Men’s vows are 
women’s traitors.” But this is nothing to the 
choice collection of compliments bestowed, by 
male speakers and writers, upon the helpless 
fair,—all more or less in the spirit of the 
famous maxim, “A spaniel, a woman, and 
a walnut-tree; the more they’re beaten, the 
better they be,”—of which proverb, by-the- 
by, Mr. Hazlitt supplies us with an additional 
version ; less terse perhaps, but showing a still 
more stern and uncompromising spirit :— 
Three things by beating better prove, 
A nut, an ass, a woman ; 


. The cudgel from their back remove, 
And they'll be food for no man, 





A complete list of these charming specimens of 
misogynical philosophy cannot be given here, 
for it would be long enough in itself to fill 
several of our pages; but we may record a few 
of the most interesting that we have lighted 
on. “A ship and a woman are ever repair- 
ing,” alludes, we presume, to a lady’s fondness 
for dressing, while “A ship and a woman want 
always trimming” may bear the same meaning, 
or may perhaps refer to a supposed want of 
ballast in the character of the fairsex. “Where 
there are women and geese, there wants no 
noise,” is as little complimentary to a lady’s 
vocal attractions as “He that loseth his wife 
and sixpence hath lost a tester,” to the sterling 
value of a partner for life. “‘ Women, wind and 
fortune are ever changing” is a vulgar opinion 
expressed in a rather commonplace form. The 
idea involved in “ Women’s jars breed men’s 
wars” is no less familiar, but the saying is a 
little more epigrammatic ; and a play upon 
words adds a certain zest to “Women are 
ships and must be manned,” “Women must 
have their wills while they live, because they: 
make none when they dic.” In connexion with 
a proverb about “A whistling wife and a crow- 
ing hen,” the author gives the following :— 
La maison est misérable et méchante, 
Ou la poule plus haut que le cog chante. 
The meaning of the French proverb is clearly 
exemplified in ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ where 
the courageous suivante Martine rebukes the 
domineering spirit of her mistress with the 
words— 
Mon congé cent fois me fat-il hoe, 
La poule ne doit point chanter devant le coq. 

The meaning of a “whistling wife and a 
crowing hen” may be doubtful; but a hen 
who sings “ before the cock” or “louder than 
the cock” (as another English proverb has it), 


| is evidently a wife who adopts the lower integu- 
| ments of the male sex. Eternal infamy stamps 
|the base inventors of “ Women conceal all 
| that they know not”; “ Women in mischief are 


wiser than men”; “Women commend a modest 
man, but like him not.” Arise, ye fair partakers 
of our joys and sorrows,—arise as one woman ; 
seize the audacious monsters ; bind them hand 
and foot with floss silk, and tear them in pieces 
with your crochet-hooks ! 

Local proverbs constitute a very large class ; 
so large, in fact, that they might with advan- 
tage have formed a separate category in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s index. As it is, we have to seek them 
up and down ; but we can scarcely skim over 
a single page at random without coming across 
one or more. Proverbs of this class must 
generally be interpreted conjecturally, like the 
myths of antiquity ; but the meaning is some- 
times on the surface, though the circumstances 
which gave rise to the saying may be forgotten. 
“Lemster bread and Weabley ale” can be 
read without spectacles; and Mr. Hazlitt’s note 
from Ray, like many similar notes scattered 
about the book, might as well have been omitted. 
On the other hand, “ Maxfield measure, heap 
and thruch,” is a little obscure, and a note would 
have been acceptable; but we are only told 
that it is a Cheshire proverb, which we might 
perhaps have guessed for ourselves, “A Dover 
shark and a Deal savage” may be easily under- 
stood ; as may also, “In Oldham brewis wet and 
warm and Rochdale puddings there’s no harm,” 
although the characteristics thus recorded may, 
perhaps, have no existence at the present day. 
The same may be said of 


In Radnorshire, 

Is neither knight nor peer, 

Nor park nor deer, 

Nor gentleman with five hundred a year, 
Except Sir William Fowler of Abbey Cwm Hir. 





This gibe on Cambrian poverty will remind 








every reader of the well-known couplet as to 
“A knight of Cales, &c.,” of which Mr. Hazlitt 
gives two versions at p. 13. On the other hand, 
some proverbs of this class have, apparently, a 
finer point, and are now more difficult to under- 
stand ; as, for instance, “Like Banbury tinkers, 
that in mending one hole make three,” “ Like 
the Bloxwich bull,” “Like the Mayor sof 
Hartlepool, you cannot do that,” “Like the 
aay a0 a Saddleworth, who could read in 
no book but his own,” “Long, 1 lo 
Lewisham,” “You are a med Deslent 
“You are on the highway to Needham,” “ Shake 
a bridle over a Yorkshireman’s grave, and he'll 
rise and steal a horse,” “ Beyond the leap, 
beyond the law.” In some of these instances 
the annotations, taken by Mr. Hazlitt from 
previous writers, will be found to furnish useful 
explanations. Thus we are told that the allusion 
to Needham is merely a local pun, the meaning 
being, “ You are on the way to poverty.” The 
“leap” is said to have been a kind of natural 
barrier fencing off an extensive district near 
Cork, so wild and lawless that illicit potheen 
might be freely concocted there, as the Excise 
authorities were unable to serve the King’s writ. 
The “ Yorkshireman” proverb, let us hope, 
alludes to a riding race who have long since 
been gathered to their fathers. 

Trades furnish a numerous class of proverbs 
and proverbial sayings: —“ Pull devil, pull 
baker” is well known: can anybody tell us 
what it means? Mr. Hazlitt refers us to Notes 
and Queries. Unhappy are the wives of Jeames 
de la Pluche and his compeers ; at least it would 
appear so from this :— 

A baker’s wife may bite of a bun; 
A brewer's wife may drink of a tun; 
A fishmonger’s wife may feed of a conger: 
But a serving-man’s wife may starve with hunger. 

It is for this reason, doubtless, that Mary Anne, 
if she is a prudent girl, usually waits till she 
and her beloved Jeames have saved up enough 
money to stock a little shop. “A barber 
learns to shave by shaving fools.” This re- 
minds us of a remark by a respectable tonsor 
in a suburban village, who admitted confiden- 
tially that neophytes are wont to learn the 
various “ cuts” on a block, and then to practise 
on the chins of their friends before they venture 
to offer their services to the general public. 
Alas for the moral, which we trust is not a 
proposition founded on facts, but only a rough 
and heartless belief of cynics! “A wool-seller 
knows a wool-buyer” is a maxim worthy of the 
profoundest political economist. “Put a miller, 
a weaver, and a tailor in a bag, and shake 
them, the first that comes out will be a thief.” 
A strict impartiality is shown in this terse 
estimate of the three trades alluded to. Some 
of the above instances will show that proverbial 
philosophy has sometimes used the names of 
particular trades for the purpose of pointing a 
moral of general application, and not merely 
with a view to the particular business alluded 
to. Thus the barber and the wool-seller are 
made to shed wisdom on the world around 
them, even as Falstaff was not only witty him- 
self, but also the cause of wit in others. 

That personage who isideally represented with 
horns and hoofs—whose name is not generally 
mentioned in polite society—naturally gives 
rise to a good many pithy sayings. “God sent 
meat, and the Devil sent cooks” is older than 
might be supposed, as Mr. Hazlitt quotes it 
from Taylor’s works, bearing date 1630. Some- 
what similar to this in form, and perhaps in 
meaning, is “God sends corn and the Devil 
mars the sack.” The bitter religious animo- 
sities of the Reformation period may perhaps 
have given birth to “Bad priests bring the 
Devil into the Church,” and “ Beads about the 
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neck and the Devil in the heart.” We should 


have been glad if Mr. Hazlitt or his predecessors 
could have assigned any meaning to “Cook- 
ruffian, able to scald the Devil in his feathers.” 
But it is easy to understand this: “ He has a 
eat fancy to marry that goes to the Devil for 
is wife.” The legal profession will probably 
appreciate “The Devil makes his Christmas pie 
of lawyers’ tongues and clerks’ fingers,” and 
“The Devil would have been a weaver but for 
the Temples,” which latter proverb, however, is 
scarcely fair in omitting all mention of Lincoln’s 
Inn and Gray’s Inn, and may, perhaps, be 
considered to cast a slight on those honourable 
societies. “If the Devil catch a man idle, he'll 
set him at work,” and “ When we do ill, we 
tempt the Devil; when we do nothing, he 
tempts us,” may perhaps have been the sug- 
gestive precursors of Dr. Watts’s famous lines— 
For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 
We must conclude our quotations respecting 
that worthy gentleman “the Prince of Dark- 
ness” with the two remarkable maxims, “ Tell 
a woman she’s a beauty, and the Devil will tell 
her so ten times,” and “T'was surely the Devil 
that taught women to dance and asses to bray.” 
Surely it was the Devil, or one of his imps, 
that taught misguided wits to invent such 
proverbs! 
Among other classes that we find numerously 
represented are those to which the index 
ides us under the categories of Fish, Folly, 
Friendship, Ale, Asses, Drinking, Horses, 
Marriage, the various Months and Seasons, 
Pigs, Dogs, Weather, Wind, Wine, &c.; but 
we must refrain from giving examples of these. 
Many of the proverbs recorded in the work 
before us are terse and significant; others 
are mere matter-of-fact, and scarcely come 


within the definitional rule judiciously laid | 


down by Mr. Hazlitt, that a proverb should 
have a figurative sense, an inner sense or an 
approximate sense. Mr. Hazlitt very properly 
blames Ray and some other compilers for neg- 
lecting this rule, and giving “ hundreds of mere 
aphorisms or precepts without any pretensions 
to proverbial attributes”; but his own collec- 
tion is not unfrequently open to adverse criti- 
cism on the same score. What shall we say, 
for instance, of “Conscience cannot be com- 
pelled,”—“ He can never be God’s martyr that 
is the Devil’s servant,”— 

Such envious things the women are, 

That fellow-flirts they cannot bear,— 
“Sudden passions are hard to be managed,”— 
“Suffer the ill and look for the good”? The 
following, though excellent as a maxim for 
the conduct of life, is, after all, only a compo- 
site chain of truism and precept,— 

For every evil under the sun, 

There is a remedy or there is none; 

If there be one, try and find it, 

If there be none, never mind it. 

Comprehensive as this collection is, we miss 
a good many familiar sayings which would 
seem to be entitled to a place in it. Such are: 
“More haste less speed,”’—“ Short cuts make 
long ways,”—“ The devil is not so black as he 
is painted,”’—the familiar Anglo-Latin saying, 
“Tn vino veritas”; and, as regards a particular 
profession, the famous couplet-— 


Middle Temple rich, Inner Temple poor, 
Lincoln’s Inn for a gentleman, Gray’s Inn for a boor. 


But it is by no means certain that the sayings | 


which we miss are not actually there, for a very 
slight verbal variation, to which all proverbs are 
subject, may have transplanted them to a distant 
part of the alphabetical list. On the other hand, 
however, it is possible that many proverbs now 
current may be omitted if they chance to be 
of modern date: for Mr. Hazlitt’s book is pro- 
fessedly compiled “from the most authentic 


sources,” and some of his authorities are neces- 
sarily very old. The duty of rejection must 
have been difficult and onerous, for, as Mr. 
Hazlitt points out, it is not always easy to 
determine whether an epigrammatic phrase in 
an old book was invented by the author, or 
was a proverb current in his time. We could 
have wished, if possible, that every phrase in- 
cluded in the book should have been provided 
with a pedigree, showing that it was authenti- 
cated as a popular expression, or, at least, that 
it was used by more than one writer. But it so 
| happens that a vast number of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
| “ proverbs and proverbial phrases” are furnished 
| with no pedigree whatever, and that hundreds 
| more are simply given on the authority of certain 
previous compilers, who are all, more or less, 
| distrusted by the present author. 
He that is giddy thinks the world turns round, 
| is a line in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ Mr. Hazlitt 
| gives it as a proverb, without any reference. 
Perhaps a malicious laudator temporis acti 
| might slyly apply the moral of this aphorism 
| to an author who sharply criticizes his predeces- 
sors, but has not emancipated himself entirely 
from their faults. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we deem Mr. Hazlitt’s labours useless. 
He has done good service in selecting and 
arranging a considerable quantity of interesting 
matter, and if he perseveres in devoting himself 
| to a task which few men would be willing or 
able to undertake, it may be hoped that a book 
of permanent authority may result from a 
collection which already possesses some of the 
essentials of a solid and valuable foundation. 





| 
| 
| 
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| Notes on the Geology of North Shropshire. 
| (Hardwicke.) 
| THERE is a considerable number of persons 
who would he exceedingly pleased if they could 
| be agreeably led into some path of scientific 
inquiry which would occupy their leisure hours, 
give them some object to pursue, about which 
| they might get up a certain quantity of enthu- 
siasm, and serve to impregnate their minds with 
a little useful knowledge. The class to which 
we refer do not generally include among them 
many minds remarkable for their originality, 
though some possess good perceptive powers, 
| and a few are not deficient in those of reflec- 
tion. Generally, it will be found, that in these 
persons the gifts of nature have not been im- 
proved by education, and that there is, conse- 
quently, great irregularity in their habits of 
| thought, and a discursiveness which has become 
a disease, rendering it almost impossible to con- 
centrate the powers of thought on any special 
object. We believe it will be found that we 
have, for many years, been cultivating the class 
distinguished by these peculiarities. In our 
popular institutions the desultory system which 
has prevailed of teaching by lectures, which 
have little or no connexion with each other, 
has done much real mischief. Chemistry this 
week, comic recitations the next ; dynamics to- 
day, and dramatic readings to-morrow ; physics 
this evening, and poetry on the following one 
—which has long been the order in our literary 
and scientific institutions,—has tended to pro- 
duce a character of mind with many marked 
peculiarities. For example, there is amongst 
the students thus taught an assumption of a 
desire to know, an attempt to wear gracefully 
the garb of learning, to speak the language of 
| science, and to persuade the world that a philo- 
| sopher walks amongst us,— whereas we have in 
| reality but a poor masquerader. All this is to 
be greatly regretted, for many of the students 
of the popular institutions of the land might 
have been made earnest workers and serious 
thinkers if, instead of being trained to wander, 














not exactly at their own sweet wills, but at 
the will of the committee who undertook to 
provide the mental food for them, from grave 
to gay, they had been taught to look seriously 
into the heart of any one subject. The evil of 
the system has been forcing itself upon the 
attention of many, and strong efforts are now 
being made to lead this class into studies of a 
less desultory character, and to teach them that 
by diffusing they only tend to weaken their 
natural powers, giving, as the result, an un- 
truthful appearance of knowledge, which fails 
— when brought to the test of useful 
trial. 

There is, however, much of hopefulness in 
the very discontent of the members of our 
popular institutions, and in the attempts which 
are being made to win the younger minds 
especially to the study of some special subject. 
These efforts show that men are disposed to 
profit by the failures of the past, and to train 
the present race into a more earnest course in 
future. 

The little volume before us is one example 
of the attempts which are now being made by 
the lovers of science for its own sake to win 
others to a full and fair appreciation of its 
value and its beauty. The lady who gives us 
these ‘Notes on the Geology of North Shrop- 
shire’ desires to lead her friends to the “limpid 
streams which flow from the fount of know- 
ledge,” and she tells us, somewhat enthusiasti- 
cally and poetically, but nevertheless truly, 
that “the draught to be satisfying must be 
long and deep—long as human life, and deep 
as human intellect ; and it is by the accretion 
of lives and intellects so spent that great results 
are arrived at.” The intention of this volume 
is excellent, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of all who may manifest any desire of 
studying geology in the fields. The author has 
given us an easy guide to the more striking 
features of one of the most beautiful of our 
English counties, possessing, at the same time, 
a varied and characteristic geology. She does 
not profess to give a detailed account of the 
geological phenomena of the district which 
she has undertaken to describe. Her publi- 
cation is made up of “Notes” of geological 
work “all round the Wrekin.” The descrip- 
tions of the country under consideration are 
remarkable for their clearness. Thus, these 
pages cannot but prove of great use to any who 
may be disposed to spend the autumn vacation 
profitably, in studying those ancient rocks which 
are comprehended in the Cambrian System of 
Sedgwick and the Silurian System of Murchi- 
son. It must not be supposed that in a volume 
of eighty-eight pages there will be found much of 
the philosophy of the subject. The book, how- 
ever, is not deficient even of this. Our author 
possesses all a woman’s deductive power. It 
must be admitted that she does sometimes leap 
to her conclusions ; we occasionally feel disposed 
to.demur, but on looking more closely into the 
question we find, generally, that the more in- 
ductive geologists of the other sex are widely 
at issue, and that the lady may probably be 
right after all. 

Our author expresses her hope that her 
“ Notes ” “may be of some assistance to begin- 
ners in geology, or to strangers visiting the 
district; and, also, that they may afford an 
hour’s pleasant reading to those who, without 
having the leisure or inclination for actual field- 
work themselves, are yet sufticiently interested 
in the wonders of the world around them to be 
desirous of making their acquaintance through 
the medium of other minds.” We believe those 
hopes will be realized. 
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Japan : being a Sketch of the History, Govern- 
ment, and Officers of the Empire. By Walter 
Dickson. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Japan has been among nations like beauties, at 
once coy and imperious, among men—she trem- 
bled at the sight of the first who approached 
her. The ruffled creature hid herself, as it 
were, among the reeds. Anon she came out, 
looked, and again fled, but did not seem 
shocked at being pursued or even overtaken. 
At negotiations for friendship, Japan looked 
undecided, shook her head, said Nay! and 
relented. Anon, when union was proposed, 
she fairly screamed, as if downright rudeness 
were intended, and she called upon her friends 
and relations to come and help her. Next, 
she looked over her fan, was very angry, then 
hilarious ; and of course it ended in the usual 
way, namely, she, saying she would ne’er con- 
sent, consented. 

The lovers who held her tightest and longest 
in their grasp were the Jesuit and the Romish 
priests generally. They were at first welcome, 
as they brought material wealth with them, 
and knowledge of sciences and arts and manu- 
factures, that promised to have a largely pro- 
fitable issue. They somehow contrived to per- 
suade the reserved Government that political 
advantages of the highest value would proceed 
from their having permission to do as they 
liked ; and, indeed, for a time they did it, with 
little or no responsibility. But Japan treated 
them roughly at last, before they were tempo- 
rarily got rid of. The Dutch, in their turn, 
took the Japanese as a man may take a wife 
by whom he cares nothing how heartily he 
may be cuffed and despised, so that he may 
obtain some selfish advantage by the con- 
nexion. In these late days, other lovers have 
sought the good graces of Japan, and these are 
not to be fooled like the suitors of Penelope. 
She may make or unmake veils as fast as she 
will, but they insist on having quarters in the 
house, selling her the materials, and on being 
well paid for what they supply. Taken alto- 
gether, Japan conducts herself decently enough 
under circumstances which often exasperate 
her. Occasionally, she pitches an unwelcome 
lover out of window, knocks another on the 
head, drowns or strangles a too friendly and 
hated intruder, and when the police of nations 
is put in force, she substantially says—“ Look 
here! let’s be friends. I’ll pay the damage. 
So let by-gones be by-gones. What have you 
got to sell?”—and harmony is supposed to be 
restored. 

Whether the political history of the Japanese 
will or will not interest a wide world of read- 
ers, we cannot say. They will, perhaps, be 
deterred by hard names. They will be wrong 
in allowing themselves to be so influenced, for 
the history is really amusing. There are no 
people who have a higher opinion of their 
Emperor; he is next to a god—nay, he is 
something more than a part of divinity. When 
his Majesty is inaugurated, “his height is 
measured with a bamboo, which is deposited 
in one of the great temples in the province of 
Isse until his death, when it is removed to 
another, and revered as a spirit! With the 
bamboo of the reigning Emperor are deposited 
a straw hat, a grass rain-mantle, and a spade, 
emblems of agriculture, held in Japan as an 
occupation second only to that of the soldier.” 
George the Third in such a community—“a 
better farmer ne’er brush’d dew from lawn”— 
would have been king of gods and men. Thus 
are the two civilizations brought together; and 
this is not the only point of resemblance. King 
George made of his son, the Duke of York, 
when a baby, Bishop of the valuable see of 





Osnaburgh; so, “whenever a member of the 
royal family is unprovided for, he is put in 
as head abbot” (of one of the rich, reserved 
Buddhist monasteries), “or bishop of one of 
their temples.” Then, there are fashionable 
people, and people who are called “low as the 
ground”—Belgravia and Billingsgate :— 

“Every individual in Japan, whether noble, 
priest, or peasant, is supposed to know the rank 
in which he stands relatively to those about him. 
The marks of respect to superiors—which in degree 
appear excessive to Western nations—are gradu- 
ated from a trifling acknowledgment to the most 
absolute prostration. When two men or women 
meet, the first point to be ascertained seems to be, 
which of the two is to make the acknowledgment 
of the social position of the other. This state of 
things is supported by law as well as custom, and 
more particularly by the permission given to a two- 
sworded man, in case of his feeling himself insulted, 
to take the law into his own hands. What would 
be irksome to us seems to become easy and a matter 
of course in Japan; and though, no doubt, the 
assumption of position is often the source of brawls 
and fights, the system works more smoothly than 
might have been expected. The custom of wearing 
two swords was introduced in the sixteenth century. 
The old Miako nobility do not adopt the custom— 
civilian Koongays wearing no sword, and military 
only one, as of old. All Japan is divided into two 
classes—those who have aright to wear two swords, 
the ‘Nihon sashi shto’ or ‘two-sworded man,’ called 
also ‘ Yashiki shto’ or castle retainers; and those 
who have no such right, the ‘ Matchi shto’ or street 
man (otherwise called Chonin). The latter class 
comprises merchants, artisans, workmen, &c., who 
work at some trade, but possess no ground; and 
also Hiaksho, farmers who do not trade, but farm 
or rent ground. In some cases individuals of these 
classes can wear two swords. The ‘swordless man’ 
in Yedo pays rent for his ground, house and shop. 
The ‘two-sworded man’ pays no rent and no taxes, 
because he is not allowed to trade. In Yedo, parts 
of the town are known as ‘ Matchi tsuchee,’ street 
ground, and other parts as Yashiki tsuchee,’ castle 
ground. Persons living on the former can open 
shops and trade ; in the latter this is not allowed. 
This last two-sworded class is known as ‘ Samurai’ 
(Ch. Sz), which may be translated ‘an officer and 
a gentleman,’ and is an important distinction con- 
ferring valuable rights and privileges at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community.” 

Very nicely indeed is distinction made out, 
but as curious as nice. The agriculturist ranks 
next to the soldier, the producer coming after 
the destroyer. Merchants appear to be lower 
than artisans; and actors rank with beggars; 
while artisans in leather—tanners, shoemakers, 
leather-workers and skinners—are only one 
line above dissolute women, “and all connected 
with them, who are considered as beasts, or on 
a level with them.” This volume, however, has 
many an exception to this rule; and indeed 
the Scale of Precedency seems to be capriciously 
made out, for in Japan the Siji dono, a noble- 
man, teaches the art of dressing dinners, and 
cookery in general, “which is considered in 
Japan the occupation of a gentleman.” 

eo of these gentlemen come in for much 
higher vocation. A lucky chance may carry 
one to a pinnacle beyond which in Japan, 
the land of pinnacles, there is none for lofty 
ambition to seat itself upon. For example, if 
the sovereign be an Empress in her minority, 
a regent is appointed, one selected from the 
most powerful subjects in the empire. He is 
named Sessio, helper of the Government. It 
is po intended that he is to marry her 
and become Emperor. Other noblemen come 
in for the old Imperial clothes; but then these 
are of the most costly material, and are never 
worn twice. The inner white silk dress is the 
perquisite of a lower gentleman, and this is 
sometimes changed more than once a day. The 
Emperor never wears linen or cotton. It must 








be quite the O. K. (as fast people say) to pro- 
menade in front of the shops where the robes 
that covered royalty yesterday are exposed for 
admiration and sale. Fancy the inner white 
garment worn by his Majesty yesterday dirt- 
cheap, and no reasonable offer refused ! 

In the sixteenth century the Pope, with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, intended to have 
the world divided amongst them, including 
Japan ; but intentions are often frustrated :— 

“Towards the latter part of the century, the 
bigotry of Philip the Second was raising powers 
against him in Europe, before which the then 
colossal but unwieldy empire under his rule was 
destined to crumble to pieces. The same intolerant 
policy which his emissaries in Japan were pursuing 
was being carried out by the old man, in the con- 
scientious belief that he was furthering and hasten- 
ing the kingdom of heaven, by fierce persecution 
and diabolical atrocities. The dreams which led 
men to undertake long voyages to America in the 
pursuit of Utopia, infused a new spirit of boldness 
and adventure into the navigators of maritime 
countries. At the same time, the Reformation and 
the changes in the religious ideas among the people 
of Europe, and especially in Holland, England, and 
for a time in France, tended to throw contempt on 
the concessions and grants and privileges given by 
the Pope to Portugal, and by which their trade to 
the East was up to that time hedged in. In 1577 
Sir Francis Drake broke in upon this monopoly; 
and the Spaniards complained of the English in- 
fringing their rights, granted by the Pope, by sail- 
ing in the Eastern seas. The Portuguese vessels 
which traded with the East had hitherto carried 
their produce to Lisbon or Cadiz, and thence it 
was carried to the coasts of Europe by the Dutch 
and English. But when war broke out between 
these countries, Philip, thinking to clip the wings 
of his enemies, interdicted this trade. This com- 
pelled them to take a longer flight, and seek Eastern 
commodities at the fountain-head. The navies of 
the Dutch and Portuguese came into collision on 
the Eastern seas, and the former were victorious, 
and one after another of the large Portuguese car- 
racks fell to the English and Dutch privateers. In 
1599 the East India Company of England was set 
on foot, and commenced operations, after being 
nearly arrested by the English Government to 
please the Spaniards, by acknowledging their rights 
in the Eastern seas; and in 1598 the Dutch fleet 
sailed, of which William Adams of Gillingham was 
pilot. According to native accounts, in the sixth 
year of Kay cho English vessels came to Iké no 
oora; but one of these was wrecked during a gale 
in the sea of Segami. A message was despatched 
from Yedo to order the crew to be sent there. 
Among them was Adams. He remained in Yedo, 
but the others returned.” 

In Japan, indeed, there were, and are, mortals 
with as lofty pretensions as Popes and Ultra- 
montane Kings; and there never was nor is 
there a personage called the Tycoon. He whom 
we call so is a temporal prince, but the sacred 
Mikado, or Emperor, as will be seen below, is 
both temporal and spiritual :— 

“In any consideration of the Government of 
Japan and its relations, it is necessary to have clear 
ideas of the positions in which the Emperor and 
the Shiogoon stand to one another. A reference to 
the history of the country, as given above, may in 
some measure explain these; but it may not be 
without use to state briefly what is the position of 
the Shiogoon. The Japanese generally are imbued 
with the idea that their land is a real Shin koku, 
a Kami no kooni—that is, the land of spiritual 
beings or kingdom of spirits. They are led to think 
that the Emperor rules over all, and that among 
other subordinate powers he rules over the spirits 
of the country. He rules over men, and is to them 
the fountain of honour ; and this is not confined to 
honours in this world, but is extended to the other, 
where they are advanced from rank to*rank by 
the orders of the Emperor. The doctrine of the 
divine right is carried perbaps further than it ever 
was in England, though, after all, he is probably 
only regarded as ‘ that sanctified person who, under 
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God, is the author of our true happiness.’ He con- 
fers rank upon the officers of the empire, and from 
him Nobu nanga, Taikosama, and Iyeyas received 
whatever rank each held in the empire. By the 
death of the last of the Ashikanga Shiogoons the 
opportunity presented itself of giving the title to 
one who had earned it, and it was given to Iyeyas. 
The name by which the Shiogoon of the present 
day is known to foreigners is that of Tycoon ; there 
is, however, no such title as Tycoon in the language 
of Japan. The two words Tai kiun are Chinese, 
signifying ‘the great prince, sovereign, or exalted 
ruler,’ implying that the bearer of the title is the 
great sovereign or ruler of Japan. Such a title 
conveys an idea of superiority over all in the empire 
which is not conveyed by any of the native titles 
given to or assumed by the Shiogoon. The title is 
of foreign growth, and the assumption has been 
looked upon with great jealousy by the Mikado.” 
Social evil is watched by the Government 
with a regard for society’s health. We have not 
got to this height of propriety yet; but we are 
very near to Japan in another illustration of 
civilization. The portraits of the most beautiful 
hussies of Yedo are exposed for sale in the 


temples and places of public resort, just as those | 


of our daughters of shamelessness are by the 
side of the portraits of our young Princesses! 
On the other hand, friendly as is our feeling for 
the cheering domestic teapot, we doubt if we 
should ever attain to such a reverence for Her 
Majesty’s tea-chests as is yielded to the Shio- 
goon’s Hyson jars :— 

‘* Otchatsubo, or jars containing tea for the use 
of the Shiogoon, are treated with great respect. If 


@ captain of a guard meets these jars carried by | 


porters, he makes his bearers go to one side, and 
his followers kneel and take off their hats. The 
porters call out as they go along the roads, and 
all the common people kneel down. This custom 
was begun by Iyeyas. Recently there have been 
slights and insults offered to these jars, to show 


personal feeling on the part of some of those op- | 
posed to the present state of things, as Satsuma. | 


Byshing entitled to carry a spear, upon meeting a 
member of the Gorochiu, or the Shoshidai, or tea- 
jars, &c., must wait till such dignitary is past. 


own as firemen — generally men in some small | 
disgrace, whose names have been erased from the 
town-books or dismissed from employment. At | 
one time fires occurred so frequently in Yedo, that 
a notification was issued that the proprietor of the 
first house in which a fire should thereafter origi- 
nate should be transported to the islands. The first | 
offender was Mito. It would not do to transport | 
him, so he fell upon the plan of borrowing, through | 
the priesthood, on payment of a large sum, 30,000 
days from eternity, beyond which time he had | 
little prospect of living. This has frequently since | 
been found to be an ingenious plan for men of | 
wealth escaping punishments.” 

There is one other class, the most extraordi- 
nary of all, which remains to be mentioned. In | 
Japan every man in office is under the official | 
watchfulness of another man or other men. | 
Ordinary people are exposed to a similar super- 
vision, and something more. When the elder | 
Father or Brother Ignatius (Spencer) recom- | 
mended Roman Catholic servants in Protestant | 
families to report to their priests what was said 
or done by their masters, mistresses, or their | 
friends, he was acting quite in Japanese fashion. | 
But there are worse spies in Japan than such | 
servants (usually good servants enough, as this 
unserving era goes) would be in our households: 

** Katchi me tski.—A low class of spies, These 
are kept secretly by Government, and are employed | 
in nominal employments in houses, shops, or wher- | 
ever information is likely to be obtained. They are | 
| frequently grooms, as in this capacity they accom- 
pany their masters wherever they go. They write 
down whatever they hear or see that is suspicious: | 
the thin paper partitions of the rooms give facility | 
for this, as they have only to put the tongue 
against the paper and then push the finger through, | 
| when a hole sufficiently large is made through 

which both to see and hear. If these men allow 
themselves to be detected by Samurais, or officers, | 
| no mercy is shown to them. If they have, as is 
generally the case, a sort of written commission, 
and this is found upon them, they are put to death 
and the paper is sent to the Government. No 
| notice is afterwards taken of such a deed. It is 
| looked upon as a dangerous profession, and they 


We cannot leave this singular land without at 
least one reference to the “ Happy Despatch”: 
“In the year 1701 an occurrence took place 
which terminated in a tragedy, and has ever since 


| been one of the national tales of revenge, which, 


though it was confined to a few individuals, has 
conferred on them immortality, and the admiration 
of their countrymen as heroes. Assano, a Daimio 
from Ako, in the province of Harima, while within 
the precincts of the Shiogoon’s palace, was insulted 
by a Kokay of the name of Kira, when a quarrel 
and scuffle took place, during which Assano drew 
his sword. This was looked upon as such a heinous 


| offence that he was ordered to kill himself, when 


the Government confiscated his property, reducing 
his family and retainers to poverty. The retainers 
(known as Geeshi), exasperated by this severity, 
banded together for revenge, and forty-seven pro- 
ceeded to the house of Kira, when a fight com- 
menced, which was carried on during the whole 
night till the morning, by which time they were 
able to penetrate to his apartment and kill him. 
The whole forty-seven then proceeded in a regular 
and methodical manner to commit suicide, They 
are all buried at the Temple of Sengakugi, near the 
temple first occupied by the British Legation.” 


It is not necessary to treat of the ancient 
history of Japan or of St. Francis Xavier; but 
the very latest phase of its history merits to be 
noted. It is as the surrender by feudal barons 
of all their territorial rights to the sovereign. 
The consequences will be of great importance: 


‘‘An important political step has been taken 
within the last few months, during the present 
year 1869. The Daimios appear to have become 
aware of the weakness which inevitably accom- 
panies division, and of the strength which would 
be gained to the country by consolidation and 
unification under one head. The threatening posi- 
tion taken up by some or all of the foreign nations 
with whom treaties of friendship had been con- 
cluded brought up the subject at some of the 
recent great councils. The crushing defeats which 
had fallen upon Satsuma and Choshiu warned indi- 
vidual Daimios of their weakness as units in carry- 
ing on operations of war; the enormous expense 
entailed upon them in procuring munitions of war, 
and in exercise, and in the purchase of steamers, 








Byshing not entitled to a spear are under the same | know the risk, but they are generally well paid. 
customs as common people. Two-sworded men | Daimios use them, also. Mito had a man some 
singly meeting the tea-jars, Gorochiu, &c., stop | Years ago (1862) in the employ of Ikeda, then 
and take off the hat only, but do not kneel down.” | Sovernor of Yedo. He watched his master in- 
a? Sache sola 7 5 triguing against his lord, and assassinated him. An 
We must not be too hasty iy BN i — | officer was long in the employ of H.M. Consulate 
hasty ridicule. The very en cas of the kings of | at Yokuhama, who was in constant communication 
France,—dirty incarnations they were of a dirty | with the Government.” 
civilization,—when carried through the palace, | Having dealt so much with the people, we 
was saluted by the sentinels as if the Host was may now look at once into their dwellings, 
passing. In other respects the civilization of | mych exposed to earthquakes :— 
Europe is hardly beyond that illustrated by the 


y “The frequency of these earthquakes is a reason 
Japanese fire-brigade :— 


for nearly all the habitations of man being built of 


‘“¢ Hikeshi.—These are fire-brigades in the ser- | wood; and by long experience builders have arrived | 


vice of the Shiogoon in Yedo, of which there are | at certain modes of building by which the great 
twelve—one to a district ; each under the charge | danger of a house coming down upon the inmates 
of a Daimio. These guard against fires in the castle, | is in many cases obviated. They seem to depend 
the Government godowns in the town, and the | upon the roof for weight ; and the piles upon which 
large temples where the tombs of the Shiogoons | this heavy roof rests are not fixed firmly into the 


are. Each brigade has a leader, who holds on the | ground, but some of them are fixed slightly into | 


end of a long pole a mattoyay, or white solid | a square framework of wood, laid on stone, while 
device, easily seen at night. The duty of this leader | the others stand simply each upon the surface of a 
seems to be to stand as near the fire, and as Jong | large, round; hard, water-rolled stone, which has 
as he possibly can; and in fulfilling this duty they | been firmly imbedded in broken-down sandstone. 
appear to rival the fabulous salamander. Each | By this means the snap of a sudden shock is avoided, 
brigade has overcoats with distinguishing marks, |and some slight motion is allowed. Whatever be 
and masks the better to stand the heat. However, | the principle upon which these houses are erected, 
in wooden buildings their organization seems of | it is wonderful to see buildings which seem to be 


little use. The fires generally wear out of them- | put up in a shape the most ready to topple over 





selves, the inhabitants carrying off their money, 
clothes, mats, and windows to places of safety. 
There are other fire-engines and fire-brigades in 
Yedo under the Matchi boonio. The town is 
divided into forty-eight districts, corresponding 
to the letters of the alphabet I, Ro, Ha, to each 
district,*and there is a brigade. If a fire breaks out 
in the Ro district, all the men of the Ro brigade 
go to it. The rest of the town unburnt pays each 


| upon the least motion withstand the shocks of earth- 

quakes for ages. There are pagodas in many parts 
of the country of seven and even nine stories high. 
| At Kamakura is a temple with a narrow circular 
| neck, above which the eaves of a square roof project 
| to about ten feet on every side, resembling the pro- 
| jection of a Chinaman’s hat. If it could withstand 
| the wind, it could never be expected to resist an 
| earthquake; and yet it is said to be two hundred 


man of the brigade employed four tenpos, or about | years old, and seems as sound as when it was 
sixpence, after the fire. Daimios keep men of their | built.” 


alarmed these lords in the prospect of annihilation 
from exhaustion, and they came to the conclusion 
| that such expenses could only be borne by the 
| Empire as a whole, and that to gain such an 
| advantage the privileges of the class must in some 
| degree be given up. The removal of the Shiogoon 
| presented a favourable opportunity for carrying 
out the proposal, and they agreed heartily to 
restore all their fiefs into the hands of the Emperor 
and to give up the exclusive privileges which each 
held in his own state, that these might all be 
| thrown into one government, with one exchequer, 
one army and one navy. The latest accounts con- 
firm this cession of their independent rights,—in 
which cession Satsuma, the most powerful, but 
the Daimio who suffered most from the indepen- 
dent system in the very severe punishment which 
he received in loss of men, destruction of steamers, 
and payment of indemnity, with total loss of pres- 
tige and position as a military power, has been 
foremost. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that henceforth there will be only one responsible 
ruling power in Japan; and it may be hoped that 
in no long time she may be strong enough to 
defend her own position, and show other nations 
that she is able not only to control her own people, 
but is able to resent any insult and repel any 
aggression with which insolence or cupidity may 
threaten her.” 

With this hearty burst of outspokenness 
we leave the earnest author to more general 
perusal. 








Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise. Par Alphonse 
Esquiros. Cinquiéme Série. (Paris, Hetzel.) 
THE manners, institutions, and social life of a 
country are not often subjected to a test such 
as M, Esquiros has applied to those of England. 
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In a rapidly accumulating series of works 
M. Esquiros passes in review ourselves, our 
habits, and our national growth and develop- 
ment. He has executed his task, so far as he 
has yet progressed, in a manner which gives 
the fullest weight to his verdict. M. Esquiros is 
the ideal foreigner to whose standard moralists 
and reformers are fond of referring things 
English. He is calm, studious, penetrative, and 
wholly devoid of prejudice. In his freedom 
from commonplace bigotries of creed and coun- 
try he seems abstract and impersonal as Justice 
itself. It is consoling, accordingly, to national 
vanity to find that we undergo fairly the ordeal 
to which we are subjected, and that the most 
competent and inflexible of our judges is the 
most favourable in his sentence. 

In the latest of the five volumes he has 
devoted to England, M. Esquiros deals almost 
exclusively with the material development of 
our prosperity. His opening sentence indicates 
his method and purpose: “ L’unité de ce volume 
est dans la mer.’ He has gathered into one 
book information of all kinds bearing upon the 
naval supremacy of England,—our war fleet and 
mercantile marine; the system of lighting and 
protecting our coasts; our ship-building and 
insurance companies; observatories and dock- 
yards; the Trinity House, the Admiralty, and 
Lloyd’s. The erudition accumulated by M. 
Esquiros is not shared by many Englishmen. 
What is told us about Greenwich Observatory 
is known to few except astronomers; and such 
information as is supplied concerning Lloyd’s 
is the almost exclusive property of members of 
that body. Some of the facts and statistics 
M. Esquiros has collected may be found in the 
writings of Mr. Smiles and others, but a large 
portion of his work is the result of personal 
research, and the knowledge it imparts is acces- 
sible nowhere but in this volume. The work 
could only have been written by a foreigner. 
Matters which an Englishman would reject as 
too trivial for notice arrest the attention of 
M. Esquiros; and the description of these in 
the animated style of which he is master forms 
a most agreeable and characteristic portion 
of the work. Thus, in writing of the Park at 
Greenwich, the author pauses to describe the 
mysteries of Kiss-in-the-Ring, as it is played on 
festival days; and in his account of the coast 
guards he narrates a legend so obviously roman- 
tic in origin that an Englishman would have 
hesitated to give it place in a, volume aspiring 
to rank as a scientific treatise. 

So purely descriptive and statistical are the 
contents of the present volume that the province 
of criticism is narrowed to expression of ap- 
proval of the zeal and diligence the author has 
displayed in their collection. Such blunders 
as disfigure the writings of M. Assolant and 
other self-constituted critics of English affairs 
are not to be found in the works of M. Esquiros, 
who, to habits of philosophical investigation, 
adds a thorough knowledge of English. For 
the energy and fixity of resolve which are the 
foundations of our national character M. Es- 
quiros has great admiration. Independence 
and self-reliance are qualities which command 
his strongest approval, and he sees in the 
material prosperity of England proof of the 
deserts of Englishmen. At the fears or hopes 
of those who prophesy the decline of England’s 
resources he laughs. It is from another source 
that danger to England is, in his opinion, to 
be dreaded. In the midst of the distinct proofs 
of commercial opulence with which the Eng- 
lishman is surrounded, -there is a danger that 
he may forget intellectual interests for those 
which are purely material. The true force of a 
nation, says M. Esquiros, is in the enlightened 
protection it accords to all noble causes, “If 








Great Britain consults her history ‘she will) 


find that, in a time when her finances were less 
abundant, her place in European councils was 
higher. Is not the feeling of self-complacency, 
begotten by the present state of her affairs, the 
cause of her inaction? Is not indolence in pros- 
perity the rock on which commercial nations 
are shipwrecked? Peace is vainly sought in 
selfish egotism. Sooner or later, with nations 
as with individuals, the day comes when the 
spirit takes its revenge forthe excessive triumphs 
of matter. Ideas may be misrepresented or, 
even in the effervescence of pecuniary inter- 
ests, overwhelmed, but none the less do they 
ferment in the body politic. Great Britain, 
agitated and troubled as she now is by claims 
for political rights, begins to perceive this 
truth. Whence, moreover, comes the war-cry ? 
From the same classes who, on sea and land, 
have been principal agents in the production 
of her riches.” Such are the warnings of our 
friendly critic. 

The chapters of most general interest in the 
book are those descriptive of Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, of Lloyd’s and the Underwriters, and 
of Whitstable and the Oyster Fisheries. This 
latest instalment of the work displays all the 
qualities of discrimination and impartiality 
which have won for its author the reputation 
he has long enjoyed. 





Historical Gleanings: Montagu, Walpole, Adam 
Smith, Cobbett. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Rogers tells us that the object of each of 

his sketches is “to present a set of historical 

facts grouped round a principal figure.” The 
result, ‘however, is, that the facts almost 
entirely absorb the character which professes 
to be their centre. There is a total want of 
personality in Mr. Rogers’s portraiture. The 
men whom he describes never come out clearly 
or decisively, and even their most conspicuous 
actions are-overshadowed by the general nar- 
rative of the events which were going on around 
them. It is chiefly owing to this characteristic 
feature of Mr. Rogers’s essays that he succeeds 
better in his sketch of Adam Smith than in 
those of Montagu, Walpole and Cobbett. It is 
true that in Adam Smith there are none of the 
distinctive traits which mark the subjects of 
Mr. Rogers’s other essays ; but this seems to 
be the very reason of his success. He is able 
to depict Adam Smith in his work, and with 
that work he has the strongest sympathy. The 
other men he attempts to illustrate by their 
time, and he ends by sacrificing them to it. 
When we say that Mr. Rogers’s portraiture 
is deficient in personality, we do not extend 
the remark to his essays. Taking the word in 
another sense, we find far too much of it. Fre- 
quent allusions to modern statesmen, sometimes 
open and avowed, sometimes lurking under a 
transparent veil, give the essays a temporary 
interest while helping to explain their want 
of system and unity. Speaking of Montagu’s 
patronage of men of letters, Mr. Rogers com- 
pares it to Lord Palmerston’s pension to poet 
Close. Of the former inhabitants of what are 
now the centres of manufacturing industry, we 
read that they, “no doubt, led a monotonous 
life ; for they lived in a damp climate, and 
were contiguous to a melancholy ocean.” Pro- 
bably, when Mr. Rogers read his essays to the 

Rochdale Pioneers or to an audience in Uni- 

versity College, London, such hits as these were 

duly appreciated ; but they scarcely become the 

dignity of print, nor do they assist us in a 

comprehension of the eighteenth century. 
Another fault to which Mr. Rogers is prone, 

and which we should not perk, expect to 








find in a man who pursues his method, is a 
hastiness of generalization, with a habit of 
jumping to conclusions that are unsupported. 
We see this alternately in Mr. Rogers’s treat- 
ment of men and in his grouping of facts. He 
says, for instance, that Pope has not a germ of 
conscientiousness in all his poetry. In this sense, 
too, he takes Pope to be characteristic of his 
age. “ At no time, I believe,” he tells us, “has 
wit been more keen, repartee more smart. There 
was no seriousness, no earnest conviction abroad, 
but infinite cleverness.” No doubt, Pope’s 
graver poetry is open to this censure. But does 
Mr. Rogers find no seriousness, no earnest con- 
viction, no conscientiousness in Pope’s satire? 
That may be hardly the place for deep feeling, 
—at least, we generally look upon a satirist as 
wantonly cruel, sporting with every finer sense, 
and outraging all that we hold sacred. Yet if 
we analyze Pope’s satires, we cannot fail to see 
that he put his heart into them. There is the 
truest delicacy in the way he speaks of his 
mother at the end of the Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not. There is the noblest manly feeling in the 
vindication of himself, in the same poem. Is not 
there a glow of genuine pride when the poet 
exults 
—— to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me? 


We might multiply similar passages, if this 
were the time or place for arguing the ques- 
tion. Mr. Rogers may think all this is mere 
social satire, exquisitely elaborated ; but if so, 
we cannot accept his definition of what is 
conscientious. Again, in his essay on Cobbett, 
Mr. Rogers gives us Pitt’s motive for plungin 
England into the revolutionary war. He aid 
it, we read, in order to avoid a union with 
Fox, which “would have compelled him to 
share his power with a rival, to have divided 
his reputation with a political enemy. So he 
preferred war to peace, ambition to his coun- 
try’s good, supremacy to magnanimity. Repre- 
senting, as he did, in Parliament, the faction 
which longed for war, which profited by it, and 
which was, under the unreformed Parliament, 
almost in possession of the nation (for in that 
day, according to Mr. Grey, 154 persons sent 
307 Members to Parliament), he took a step 
from which retreat was impossible—he de- 
clared a war which could not, and did not, 
cease without dishonour as long as Napoleon 
was victorious in Europe.” Here, too, Mr. 
Rogers has drawn inferences which are not 
legitimate. It is easy to speculate on the causes 
which might have influenced Pitt if he had 
acted in a certain way. The difficulty is, that 
he acted otherwise. So far from dragging 
England into a war with France for reasons best 
known to his own mind, but skilfully detected 
by Mr. Rogers, Pitt was dragged into the war 
by France herself. Instead of taking a step 
from which retreat was impossible, Pitt gave 
France every opportunity of retreating from 
the step which she had taken. To the very last 
moment he was willing to negotiate. It was 
France that insisted on commencing hostilities, 
Perhaps it is with a view of restoring the 
equilibrium, and bringing down revolutionary 
France from the height to which he has just 
raised her above reactionary England, that 
Mr. Rogers makes the following comparison 
between 1688 and 1789: “The English Revo- 
lution of 1688 was, to outward appearance, a 
mere change of dynasty accompanied by a few 
constitutional guarantees, the force of which 
was for a long time imperfectly understood, 
the spirit of which was for a longer time only 
imperfectly appreciated. But it was a real 
and great advance. The French Revolution of 
a century later shook the political world to its 
centre, Tt affected to wholly ignore the past, 
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except in its allusions to republican Greece 
and Rome. It has left a few superficial marks 
on French society. It has effected an equality 


before the law. It has divided the estate of a | 


deceased ancestor equally, or almost equally, 
among his children or descendants. But it has 
not given a single guarantee to human liberty, 
has not warranted its assertions, has not jus- 
tified itself. At the present moment, France 
is reproducing the social system of Louis 
Quatorze, only in a coarser shape, with all the 
extravagance, waste, licentiousness, irritable 
vanity, aggressiveness, bounce, superficial ortho- 
doxy, hard scepticism, heartlessness, intellectual 
brilliancy, intellectual depravity, which charac- 
terized that epoch. It is not easy to say what 
humanity has gained by the French Revolution. 
It would be a long story to recount what it has 
lost by that upheaval.” We have no wish to set 
Mr. Rogers at work preparing such a catalogue. 
The characteristics of French society which he 
has accumulated in one sentence show that he 
would not find the task very difficult. But does 
he seriously mean that the equality before the 
law, which was effected by the French Revo- 
lution, is a superficial gain, if it be contrasted 
with the previous state of the country? The 
work which was done in the one night of the 
Ath of August is of itself an answer to his com- 
plaint. If he has read all the books written on 
the condition of the French before the Revo- 
lution, from De Tocqueville’s ‘Ancien Régime’ 
down to others of less name, and has not found 
in them any proof of the entire remodelling of 
the French social system, he differs from the 
world at large. But the effects of the Revolution 
were not confined to France. We have only to 
look at the aspect which Italy and Germany 
bore in the eighteenth century, and to contrast 
it with their present condition, in order to see 
that other countries profited directly from that 
which to France itself was a shock as well as 
a benefit. The English Revolution was chiefly 
domestic; the French Revolution spread over 
Europe. The one could be studiously moderate, 
and was therefore attended by no re-action ; 
the other was necessarily violent, as it was 
forced on by long years of neglect; and the 
agitated waves it raised have not yet subsided. 
A comparison of them must inevitably be par- 
tial; but there is no reason why it should be 
unfair; and that, we are sorry to say, is the 
impression produced by Mr. Rogers. 





Félix Batel; ou, Hollande & Java. Par Jules 
Babut. (Tribner & Co.) 
Persons on the look-out for a French book of 
unusual construction, that without lacking the 
elements of romantic excitement aims at im- 
parting useful information, may do worse than 
spend a few mornings over M. Babut’s volumes. 
They will probably find not a few readers 
amongst our countrymen who, having of late 
years learnt to take considerable interest in 
Hollanders at home, are in the right way to be 
curious about the doings of colonial Dutchmen. 


Of life in Java the author possesses a good deal | 


of knowledge, which seems to have been ac- 
quired during a residence in the island under 


conditions favourable to a thoughtful and stu- | 


dious examination of the social aspects and 


mutual relations of the colonists and natives; | 


and thanks are due to him for submitting the 


results of his investigations to the public in a | 
form that imparts the attractiveness of light | 


literature to the serious arguments of a political 
treatise. Whether he has altogether avoided 
the dangers which beset the writer who attempts 
to lure frivolous idlers into taking solid in- 





ployment of the forms of romantic art he will 

| not repel a large proportion of those prac- 
tical politicians whom he would gladly number 
amongst his readers,—are questions that we 
will neither answer nor raise. It is enough 
for us to say tha ‘Félix Batel’ is a very 
entertaining book, and that whether it be 
regarded as novel, or descriptive essay, or poli- 
tical memoir, it deserves more attention than 
busy people accord to the ordinary productions 
of ephemeral literature. 

The opening scenes are laid at Martigny, 
where the hero of the narrative, a young man 
of parentage and culture that qualify him to 
associate with gentlemen, falls in love with a 
young lady, whom the narrowness of his private 
fortune precludes him from marrying. After 
figuring in a series of positions suitable for a 
love-story, he is under the painful necessity of 
leaving his native land, in search of those 
material advantages which would render him 
a fit match for his adorable Cécile Piola. A 
Swiss by birth, love of adventure, and readiness 
to fight for hire in quarrels in which he has no 
patriotic concern, Félix regards with favour a 
proposal that he should enlist in the colonial 
army of Holland, and, as a mercenary soldier, 
win the gold epaulets and certain income of an 
officer in the Javanese service. After looking 
at the suggestion from every point of view, 
except that of morality, and coming to the con- 
clusion that no other line of enterprise offers him 
a fairer prospect of advancement, the young man 
resolves to act upon it; and having said fare- 
well to his friends at Martigny, he starts for Rot- 
terdam, whence he is in due course transferred 
to Batavia. The recruits with whom he has 
associated himself, the sergeant under whose 
command he makes the passage to Java, the 
persons whose acquaintance he forms on board 
the Kasteel, the incidents of the outward 
voyage, and the adventures which result in his 
liberation from the bondage of military service, 
are described with the spirit and smartness of 
a tale for schoolboys; and by the time the 
reader has recovered from his surprise at the ease 
with which private soldiers may rise to be per- 
sonages of importance, he finds himself at home 
in Java, dining with affluent colonists, dancing 
with Batavian belles, promenading with “ tout 
le high life” of Batavia in the avenues of the 
Konigsplein, riding about the capital “ sur le 
dos d’un poney,” and ceasing to smile at the 
little monument of the Waterloo-plein on which 
it is grandly recorded how “les vaillants soldats 
de la Hollande” vanquished the Corsican tyrant 
at Waterloo. Of the descriptive work of this 
part of the book it is but fair to say that, with- 
out wearying the reader with the minute details 
for which the inquirer would refer to a Bata- 
vian guide-book, it makes him feel thoroughly 
familiar with the topography and social arrange- 
ments of the city where the Dutch exhibit 
towards the Chinese and Javanese an air of 
mingled insolence and dignity, for which no 
Englishman who has passed a month in Cal- 

| cutta will be at a loss where to look for a 
parallel. And no sooner has the peruser begun 
to grow weary of the pompous banquets and 
sluggish festivities of the Batavian aristocracy, 
than the narrative carries him off to the interior 
of the island, where opportunities are afforded 
him of growing familiar with the gentle and 
| indolent natives, whose wrongs and miseries 
| are represented by M. Babut as being mainly 
due to the inhumanity of European colo- 
| nists and the short-sighted selfishness of Hol- 
| land’s colonial system. That this view of the 
| Javanese and their relation to European autho- 
rity will meet with unanimous assent at the 


struction by covering it with the pleasant de- | Hague is improbable. On the contrary, it is 
vices of fiction,—and whether by the em- | safe to predict that M. Babut’s sentiments on 





colonial affairs will create much angry commo- 
tion in the little kingdom, that is scarcely less 
famous for the heroism of its story than for the 
flatness of its plains and the stench of its canals, 
It is, moreover, credible that, instead of dread- 
ing the outcry which the author's boldness is 
likely to provoke, the Dutch publisher of ‘ Félix 
Batel’ is eagerly looking out for the first signs 
of the storm which will raise the work into 
notoriety and brisk circulation. Nor will we 
undertake to say how far its arraignment of 
the governors of Java is consonant with reason 
and justice. Having no share, either as doers 
or sufferers, in the evils it denounces, we shall 
not endeavour to show that they are imaginary. 

Whilst leaving the accused to settle accounts 
with their accuser, we cannot, as appraisers of 
things done within the domains of art, refrain 
from commending the vigour and picturesque- 
ness of the writer’s illustrations of Javanese 
character and manners. Resting in their huts 
or languidly labouring at unacceptable tasks, 
his mild and timid aborigines are pleasant 
people to watch in the pages of a memoir. At 
their weddings and public ceremonies, their 
times of mourning and hours of social enjoy- 
ment, they almost make the civilized reader 
wish that he could free himself from the pre- 
judices and dignity imposed upon him by more 
luxurious training, and share in their pleasures 
on terms of equality. The simplicity and guile- 
lessness, “l’air de candeur et d’innocence” with 
which a Javanese bride, naked from the head 
to the hips, smiles on the friends whom she 
honours with a morning call are scarcely less 
piquant and winning than the grace with which 
she rubs noses with her particularacquaintances. 
Heartlessness becomes interesting when it takes 
the form of a delicate widow, who, on turning 
away to join hands with a party of dancers, 
pauses for a moment to speak a few respectful 
words of the husband who has been dead no 
more than eight days. And when the Euro- 
pean student of Javanese usages comes sud- 
denly on a company of lads and lasses bathing 
together in the crystal stream which is the only 
covering of their bodily charms, he may be 
pardoned for wishing that he too might arm 
himself with a piece of soap and join the splash- 
ing crowd. But though we can go great lengths 
with M. Babut in sympathy for these spiritless 
aborigines of a delightful country, the hero of 
the story fails to convince us that brighter days 
would come to them if they would combine 
against their European oppressors and drive 
them from the land. 

In the concluding portions of the second 
volume romance altogether vanquishes common 
sense; and the chief actor of the drama is guilty 
of rashness and perfidy for which his igno- 
minious death is nothing more than the proper 
punishment, although the hardship of his fate 
is pathetically deplored by his too partial bio- 
grapher. How far his misconduct is attributable 
to disordered reason the story omits to say; 
but the insanity of the adventurer’s later days 
can be reconciled with his previous sagacity 
and moderation only by the supposition that 
grief for the loss of Cécile, and the pain of en- 
countering her in Java after she had married 
his rival, destroyed the slender barrier which 
had restrained his enthusiasm from the excesses 
of absolute madness. On the total and ludicrous 
failure of a conspiracy, which he has promoted, 
to bring about a revolution for the benefit of 
the natives and the expulsion of the settlers, 
he is tried on a charge of treason, found guilty, 
and sentenced to the gibbet. The sentence is 
followed by his escape from prison through 
means that are set forth with undeniable clever- 
ness; but he fails to elude the authorities, who, 
after an exciting chase, recapture the fugitive, 
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and put an end tohis existence. It is something 
in favour of the Dutch colonists and government 
that the chief accusations preferred against 
them were drawn up by the mutinous soldier 
who perpetrated offences that cost him his life. 





NEW POETRY. 


Wwyil’s End: a Poem. By H. A. Burette. 
(Freeman.)—Here is a poem, in four cantos, 
which reminds one of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s prose 
romances. It is of the old armour, hall, banner, 
bowl-and-dagger period ; and, if one may draw 
another comparison, it is not unlike those trans- 
pontine dramas of early days, in which the late 
Mr. O. Smith, the most tender-hearted of men, 
used to play the most diabolical of wretches, as 
if he liked the horrible work in hand. ‘ Wyvil’s 
End’ is a tale of strong passions, mischief 
coming of them, and ample measure of remorse, 
which never goes far to repair the mischief. 
Indeed, remorse, with many people, is only 
a strong feeling of sorrow at having incurred 
much discomfort through a naughty deed. The 
lady who tries her wings with this poem may, 
however, be encouraged to go on. She has some 
picturesque power, some eloquence of expres- 
sion, a a facility in making her characters 
walk and talk like human beings,—that is, like 
human beings in romances, which is perhaps 
but a Surrey and Coburg sort of humanity, 
after all. The author has something to learn, 
and also to unlearn. It was very well for Lydia 
Languish to make “love” rhyme to “joy,” if 
she could ; but, in these days, “saw” and “awe” 
do not rhyme to “before.” Tidings may arrive 
from Wales, but not a tide; and bathos is a 
sort of sinking which should be avoided at all 
seasons. 


Gethsemane (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) con- 
tains 130 stanzas, in the following metre :— 
Gethsemane,....I almost see thy pale unearthly light 

Brood on the darkness. Bright worlds, universe on 
universe, 
Hush a deep joy, and robe their orbits in stupendous 
night, 
For one eternal moment, as the dread Almighty’s curse 
Breathed forth, unheard by all, save one, on the chill mid- 
night air, 
And angels’ eyes, now dim with tears, gaze on that place 
of prayer. 

Poems. By R. Hilton. (Provost & Co.)\W— 
The author tells us— “In the poem ‘From 
Calvary, I had purposed relating the struggles 
and triumphs of Christianity, from the night 
of the Crucifixion to our own times.” Of his 
poetical style the opening lines will give a 
sufficient notion :— 

The World’s Great Book wide open lies ; 

The written past we read in characters 

The good and great have left behind them, 

In footprints of destroying hosts of armed men and subtle 


vice ; 

The present ever bright and beautiful 
We read with many varying senses, 

As the world presses or buoys us onward. 


Mr. Thomas Tilston, who, as we learn from 
his Preface, is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, (is it a sign of the times that the 
“Rey.” is now frequently dropped?) in his 
Dramatic, Narrative, and other Poems (Provost 
& Co.), gives us ‘The Crusader’s Return,’ in 
‘Locksley Hall’ metre, ‘Elgiva,’ a five-act 
tragedy, and some minor pieces. The most 
original passage we have found occurs in one 
of the latter, entitled ‘ Spring’ :— 

O lovelier seems earth when it smiles in its mirth, 
Than the glory that gleams o’er the dark sullen sky; 
When the rent-roll of gold by the dull night is told 

For the landlord that rules from his dwelling on high. 

The Puritans, by Ernest Myers (Macmillan 
& Co.), a little volume of 46 pages, is the work 
of a cultivated man. It is a quasi-Greek dra- 
matic sketch, in which Milton is made the 
chief personage. The blank verse and choruses, 


however, are not Miltonic, but Swinburnian, 
after the following fashion :— 


CHORUS. 
Day by day with a louder lamentation 
Rises England's cry to thee, O Lord; 
Day by day with a fiercer indignation 
Prays thy power against the thing abhorred. 
In the hymns of the Hebrew seers 
Surely, we said, they had told, 
Singing to awestruck ears 
Marvellous music of old, 
The tale of an ancient salvation, 
The pledge of a promise to be, 
How he brought forth his people from Bashon, 
His own from the deep of the sea. 
Surely such a God, we said, was our God, 
Surely he would lean to us and hear, 
Surely he would move before our armies, 
Surely he was with us, he was near. 
Then would we waiting wearily 
Speak each to each exhortingly ; 
O brothers, for he is not far from us, 
But a kind lord and very piteous, 
Be of good cheer to quit you manfully 
Until there be an end of agony, 
But now for all our praying 
Comes back to mock desire 
A sound of sorer slaying, 
A glare of fiercer fire. 


It would be well for young poets to understand 
that these particular tricks of language are 
already becoming thoroughly stale. 


Three Ballads, by John Harrison (Longmans 
& Co.), are manly and vigorous. In ‘The Clipper 
Screw’ the catastrophe is thus described :— 


Then dipped the poop—the hungry flood 
Yawned wide and tumbled o’er; 

In frantic haste we strove to climb 
The steep deck’s sliding floor, 

The tumult wild, the wilder shriek 
Were hushed for evermore. 


As by the stern the Ship went down 
And clove her own dark grave ; 

The whirlpool spinning on the top 
Broke in a foaming wave, 

And still the hull slid down and down 
Into its ocean grave. 


Sucked in the vortex, fathoms deep 
I sank beneath the main ; 
Green lights were whirling in mine eyes, 
Strange phantoms in my brain; 
Then came a calm ineffable, 
And then I rose again. 
The sailor, the only man of three hundred who 
floats alive, catches hold of a fowl-coop, and 
afterwards transfers himself to the mainmast, 
along with the single live fowl, a cock, which 
he makes fast bya string. The exhausted sailor 
falls asleep on his mast, and meanwhile the 
loud crowing of his feathered companion at 
daylight is heard by a passing frigate, and they 
are saved. Mr. Harrison is thoroughly at home 
in sea-phraseology, and applies it well, only the 
ballad (about 120 stanzas) strikes us as rather 
lengthy for the subject. The second ballad gives 
a striking picture of the death of Maximilian : 
Be world-wide shame on Mexico, 
Who shot her King to death. 
The third, on the battle of Trafalgar, though 
somewhat defective as to skill of handling, is 
also vigorous and racy, as witness two short 
extracts :— 


At 1°15 Lord Nelson fell, 
And forty men around him ; 
A ball from the Redoubtable 
Most grievously did wound him ; 
At half-past four o’clock he died, 
And Glory came and crowned him. 
* 


A hundred years old is the Victory, 
And with all our hearts we love her ; 

The glory of her Nelson’s death 
Is ever around and above her, 

As she lies on her guard, off Portsmouth Hard, 
Though her fighting days are over. 

Forest Poems, by Alan Brodrick, B.A. (Pro- 
vost & Co.), is a very different kind of book 
from the preceding. We were in hopes that 
the Vicar of Bramshaw was bringing us some 
“ wood-craft,” some pictures from the beechen 
glades round Rufus’s Stone, and of the gipsies 
and charcoal-burners who haunt them; but 
there is no local colour here, and indeed no 





speciality of any sort, unless it be a certain 





High-Church flavour. More than half the 
volume is occupied by a long poem, entitled 
‘The Mother of Jesus.’ ‘The Poet’s Grave’ is 
the first of the secular pieces, and opens thus: 


I couch upon the sward of star-lit eve, 

A pilgrim from an isle of phantom mists, 

Where ’gainst the bitter blasts, that scorch the sedge, 
Men wrap themselves in dreams of balmy isles, 

And golden capes becalmed in purple foam. 


I watch the nun-like moon glide in her tears, 
Within a convent-gloom of ashy cloud ; 
Each cedar-tuft seems whispering to the stars, 
The night is faint with incense of the hour, 
While floats from orange shrines voluptuous scent. 
The Lesser and the Greater Light, by the late 
Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. (Bell & Daldy), is a 
theological treatise in verse, intended to show 
that “reason gives an indistinct and distorted 
shadow of the truth, Revelation the substance. 
Hence Revelation is to be preferred to reason, 
though reason is not to be rejected or despised.” 
A few lines will give an idea of the author’s 
manner throughout, which is certainly rather 
respectable than stimulating :— 


God's revelation cannot err, but man, 
When he interprets or explains it, can: 
And since ’tis reason’s office to explain 

And to interpret much, we seek in vain 

A system framed with perfect skill, to doubt 
Impervious, and infallible throughout. 


In the volumes which we have examined 
to-day the lay singers have certainly outstripped 
their clerical competitors. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Dr. Armstrong: an Autobiography. 3 vols. 
(Newby.) 

Tove the last of these volumes sets forth the 
virtuous loves and connubial felicity of Philip 
Armstrong and Mildred Egerton, and asks the 
reader to weep for the premature close of the 
domestic felicity of so exemplary a husband 
and wife, this autobiography is open to moral 
objection on the ground that it is chiefly 
remarkable for the ingenuity with which it 
states and suggests positions in which a woman 
may sin against the letter of the Seventh 
Commandment without surrendering all her 
claims to respectful consideration. Not that 
‘Dr. Armstrong’ is one of those commonplace 
stories of bigamic adventure which deliberatel 

palliate the crime of faithless wives, and teac 

by daring statement or cautious implication 
that married women are under no seridus obli- 
gation to observe their matrimonial vows when 
it is very painful or inconvenient for them to 
do so. On the contrary, the heroine of the tale 
successfully resists the strong temptation to take 
to herself a second husband in London, whilst 
the man of whom she is the lawful wife is a 
patient in a South-American lunatic asylum, 
and much is done in the course of the narrative 
to demonstrate that no woman, who fairly 
represents the average delicacy and goodness 
of her sex, would hesitate to adopt or fail to 
persevere in the same line of painful dutifulness, 
were she called upon to choose between the 
claims ofa reluctantly-beloved suitor and fealty 
to a maniacal and detested husband. Nor is 
the virtue of the story all on the woman’s side, 
Though Dr. Armstrong professes to be no better 
than most of his neighbours, and at several 
critical points of his career justifies his modest 
estimate of his own morality, his conduct to 
Mildred Egerton, when circumstances enable 
her to accept his suit, may be supposed to 
enforce the wholesome doctrine, that an honour- 
able man in forming a matrimonial alliance 
declines to make his own happiness the only 
object of consideration, and that on winning 
the love of a virtuous woman he refrains from 
making her irrevocably his own whilst she 
labours under any known and important mis- 
conception respecting his past life, Indeed, it 
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would be easy to make out a strong case in 
behalf of the moral purpose and tone of the 
story, which constrains us to cherish fine and 





the chirurgical art, we should have believed in 
him as the rival of Sir William Fergusson or 
Mr. Paget. But, by speaking of her hero alter- 


fervent compassion for a pretty girl whose grief | nately as doctor and surgeon, by styling him 
arises from her embarrassing connexion with | “Dr.” Armstrong on every page of her book 
an odious husband and her consequent inability | and, at the same time, glorifying him as “the 


to confer immeasurable happiness on the object 
of her pure affection. 

The young lady, who thus lures the reader 
into luxurious tears for imaginary woe, is the 
autobiographer; and she very rightly uses her 
literary privileges so as to make the story of 
her personal and adventitious charms, her in- 
discretions and wrongs, her sorrows and virtues, 
redound greatly to her own credit. A cold and 
thoroughly impartial historian would perhaps 
tell the same tale in a way that would make 
Mrs. Armstrong’s ears tingle with annoyance 
and shame; but fortunately for her peace of 
mind Mildred is her own historian, and she 
shows only proper regard for her own reputation 
and contentment in putting her case so that 
she can reflect upon it without a blush. A sly, 
piquant, smooth-faced, smooth-tongued charmer, 
she first dazzles the reader by her beauty, and 
then pours into his willing ear the musical 
statement of her strange distresses. Possessing 
beauty that has not yet surrendered girlhood’s 
bloom, a fine voice and ear for music, a blood 
mare on whose back she gallops madly about 
Willesden and Hampstead, a pair of tiny ponies 
which whisk her through Mayfair to the enthu- 
siastic delight of Belgravian dandies, a waspish 
aunt whose irritability is equalled by her world- 
liness, a perfectly diabolical uncle whose satanic 
) rare suggest the probability of his lineal 

escent from the wicked uncle of the two little 
children who died in the wood, a mad husband 
in Buenos Ayres, and at her side an enormous 
mastiff ever ready to fly at the throats of her 
enemies and pin them to the ground,—Mildred 
Egerton is no ordinary heroine. An exceptional 
creature, she claims for herself the freedom which 
courteous usage accords to exceptional crea- 
tures in the world of romance, and she behaves 
in a way that, by contrast, gives an air of com- 
monplace tameness to her artistic surroundings 
and private experiences. Since she was bent 
on rendering the most scrupulous observance 
to the social proprieties, it is very strange that 
on returning to England from South America 
she resumed her maiden name and style, and 
allowed her London acquaintance to imagine 
her a marriageable damsel. Had she taken a 
more usual course, Dr. Armstrong would have 
known from the first that his pursuit of her 
affections could result in nothing more desir- 
able than embarrassment to her and disappoint- 
ment to himself, and he would never have had 
recourse to the measures that almost rendered 
her his mistress, whilst they furnished her with 
the most important materials for her auto- 
biography. But the Belgravian beauty, whose 
favourite companion is a big mastiff, has notions 
of decorum and taste which forbid us to judge 
her by any ordinary standard of feminine man- 
ners. To do her full justice the reader must 
adopt her peculiar views and sentiments; and 





since it would cost so much to render her per- | 


fect justice, there is reason to fear that the 
ordinary reader will prefer the more easy and 
cheaper course of doing her imperfect injustice. 

With respect to Dr. Armstrong’s achieve- 
ments and status, our knowledge would have 
been more satisfactory if Mildred had been 
content to claim for him single honours in his 
bipartite profession. Had she consistently ex- 
tolled him asa very flourishing court physician, 
we would have gladly taken him at her valua- 
tion. Had she styled him “ Mr.” or “Sir,” and 
averred that the College of Surgeons contained 





great surgeon,” she arouses a very unpleasant 
suspicion that, after all, this wonderful practi- 
tioner of medicine and surgery is nothing more 
exemplary within the lines of his profession 
than a duly qualified family-doctor, with a neat 
little surgery, wherein he dispenses the medi- 
cines which he prescribes. Our confidence also 
in the autobiographer’s ability to speak about 
medical affairs is not strengthened by Mildred’s 
repeated betrayal of ignorance concerning the 
rules and usages of her hero’s brethren in art. 
For instance, she imagines that “great surgeons” 
and fashionable physicians form commercial 
partnerships for the more efficient prosecution 
of their professional ends. On other points 
she speaks plainly and in terms that provoke 
no contradiction concerning her doctor-surgeon, 
whom she proves to be by no means worthy of 
the high opinion entertained of him by his 
infatuated sister, who is given to “ discoursing, 
in her own sweet voice, upon her favourite and 
inexhaustible theme—the perfection of her bro- 
ther.” In spite, however, of the clearness and 
emphasis with which Mildred descants on his 
frailties and vices, above all on the insult he 
offered her in imploring her to be his mistress at 
a time when she could not become his wife, she 
fails to make us feel for him as for a veritable 
flesh-and-blood man. From first to last the 
fascinating doctor is a shadowy creature; and 
when he finally expires in the writer’s arms, 
we are less disposed to mourn for his early 
death than to congratulate his piquant little 
widow on being once again at liberty to choose 
a masculine pet, and win him by unscrupulous 
blandishments. “Iam only thirty years old, 
and yet I know that for me life is virtually 
ended,” writes Mildred, after laying her hero 
in the grave. Her life virtually ended! She 
will be married for the third time before she 
has completed her thirty-first year. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Handbook of Besique. By J.R.W. (Warne & Co.) 
TuIs is a useful contribution to the Bijou Books, 
by the Author of ‘The Handbook of Whist.’ 
Besique, whether it came from France or from the 
Southern States, is welcome. It may cheer many 
a household where only a couple of persons have 
home. It is one of the best of games at which 
two can play (excepting perhaps backgammon), on 
account of its exciting uncertainty ; for one player 
may be five hundred ahead, and yet be beaten by 
his adversary.. This uncertainty, however, leads to 
the wild betting, with which in America lookers- 
on follow the chances of the game. One end sought 
by this publication is to impress the Besique player 
with a due knowledge of fining his opponent when 
he holds more than eight cards—for upon this 
point the whole fairness of the game depends. 
It is certainly of paramount importance. A player 
must never hold more than eight cards or less than 
seven. If he overdraws by one, and holds more 
than the legal eight in his hand and declares, he 
is liable to lose five-hundred points, or his adversary 
may add them, if he please, to his own score. 


The Intelligence of Animals, with Illustrative Ance- 
dotes. From the French of Ernest Menault. With 
Illustrations. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

READERS familiar with the works of Gratiolet, 

Flourens, and Frédéric Cuvier (the brother of 

George), on the instinct and intelligence of ani- 

mals, know already all the ideas and most of the 

anecdotes in M. Ernest Menault’s little book. 

These authors wrote because they had observed ; 

M. Ernest Menault has written because he has 


no more brilliant or successful practitioner of | read: and they were careful to compel credence 


by evidence, whilst he is solicitous chiefly to be 
lively and amusing. But the subject is worthy 
of the gravest treatment. Some of the more extra- 
ordinary stories would give far more pleasure if 
they were proved to be true. But, if there be any 
young person or general reader to whom the sub- 
ject is new, looking out for a first book, this trans- 
lation of M. Ernest Menault’s may be recom- 
mended as very entertaining. To many English 
readers, indeed, the anecdotes may still be new; 
and the illustrations representing an orang-utang 
mimicking a gentleman, and a chimpanzee at table 
carving a fowl, and pouring with his tail his wine 
out of a bottle into a glass, may form companion- 
pictures with the portrait of Jenny, the Andaman 
monkey, smoking her pipe, at the Zoological Gar- 
dens. 


The True Theory of the Earth and Philosophy of the 
Predicted End: a Solution of some of the Great 
Problems of Science and Sacred Prophecy, on the 
Testimony of the Two Witnesses, dc, By Research. 
(Edinburgh, Bell & Bradfute.) 

THE author of this little volume thinks that he has 
discovered the true theory of the Earth, which 
scientific men, including Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
have failed to find. He has had experience as a 
miner in Victoria, where his ruminations on the 
Earth and what it contains resulted in the specula- 
tions now published. Nor has he confined himself 
to the Book of Nature. He has searched the Bible, 
especially the prophetic parts, and discovered there- 
clear evidences of the truth of his hypotheses. 
The ideas promulgated amount to a denial of 
the primitive fluidity of the globe, and its conse- 
quent oblate spheroidal form; an assertion of the 
Earth being an elongated spheroid, the southern 
polar radius being now longer than the northern 
one, though influences are operating in nature 
tending to equalize their lengths; the maintenance 
of a continuous series of changes in the Earth’s 
axis of rotation; and of terrestrial gravitation being 
the agency adequate to account for observed altera- 
tions in the relative elevation of sea level on coast 
lines, in the varying position of zones of tempera- 
ture and climate, also certain magnetic pheno- 
mena hitherto inexplicable. He supposes, that as 
the axis of rotation tends towards coincidence with 
the magnetic axis, the result will be coincidence 
of the planes of the equator and ecliptic causing 
perpetual equinox, when the streams of electricity 
pervading the earth will increase its fertility and 
the probable longevity of the human race. We 
cannot think that the author has proved his 
positions, or that he has overthrown the New- 
tonian philosophy. In the Biblical department, 
he is singularly weak. Science and Scripture are 
jumbled together in a curious way, showing 
a want of judgment, knowledge, and analytic 
power. The solemn warnings of the author con- 
cerning the temporal destiny of the human family 
at the “time of the end ” will appear but dreams 
both to the true man of science and the thorough 
interpreter of the Bible. The book is a failure, 
though it doubtless proceeds from an earnest stu- 
dent of God’s works and word. Besides advocating 
what is fundamentally incorrect, it is ill-digested ; 
long passages of Scripture being transcribed which 
have no proper bearing on the scientific argument. 
Like many other prophets who have lived to see 
the futility of their predictions, it is most probable 
that he will not behold the European conflicts and 
desolation he speaks of ; and that ‘‘a remnant of the 
people ”— the nations of them that are saved "— 
will not be allured to Australasia, ‘the wilderness 
of safety,” even by gold. 


Norris Seton ; or, Driven to Sea. By Mrs. George 
Cupples. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 
Wir more than average spirit and truthfulness, 
Mrs. George Cupples records the adventures of 
Master Norman Seton, who, to avoid his school- 
master’s rod and his uncle’s cane, ran away to sea. 
In pursuing his business on great waters, he found 
that a high-spirited boy may encounter worse mis- 
| fortunes on and from the raging deep than a little 





more flogging than he either likes or merits. The 
| narrative will amuse youngsters; and by making 


it clear that, hardly though he fared at homey 
| Norris did not better his condition, or render him- 
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f happier, by flying to ills he knew not of, the 
Sas = rand > cone those obvious moral objec- 
tions which may usually be preferred against tales 
that glorify boys who are foolish enough to quit 
their homes .on “ French leave,” and take to the 
sea without the permission of their natural 
guardians. 

Home Life. By Marianne Farningham. (Clarke 

& Co 


Wirs enthusiastic feebleness and pointless loqua- 
city, Miss Marianne Farningham, a young lady 
whose goodness is of the gushing sort, talks about 
the pleasures and duties of home, in a strain which 
makes us thankful that the obligations and enjoy- 
ments of domesticity do not need the commen- 
dations of her tedious and irritating advocacy. 
** Indeed,” exclaims Miss Farningham, “ we are 
inclined to believe that the only right and true 
life is that which is spent at home, in loving per- 
formance of household duties, and in the pleasant 
occupation of turning four walls into a veritable 
Garden of Eden.” The writer has no need to 
travel very far from her own door to learn that 
righteous and truthful lives are led by thousands 
of her fellow creatures on whom no household 
duties devolve because they are not fortunate 
enough to have homes. 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. 
By the Rev. H. M. Butler, D.D. Second 
Series, (Macmillan & Co.) 

THESE sermons appear to have been intended 
mainly for the boys of Harrow School, and we may 
infer that the writer of them studied to adapt them 
¢o his audience as well as he could. They contain 
a great variety of topics, and are excellent speci- 
mens of what sermons should be,—plain, direct, 
practical, pervaded by the true spirit of the Gospel, 
and holding up lofty aims before the mind of the 
young. Their tone is healthy and invigorating. 
‘We can well suppose that they were listened to 
with attention, and that they must have excited 
devout thoughts, nourished and strengthened good 
resolutions, animated the breast with new hopes, 
and quickened the emotions with the fire of Chris- 
tian love. The preacher describes and enforces 
the Christian virtues with an earnest vigour which 
shows that he is not only acquainted with the 
doctrines and ethics of the New Testament, but 
also with the right mode of applying them to the 
intellect and conscience. The seventeenth, entitled 
*A good Man,’ is a fair example of the general 
character of the volume. The twenty-fifth also, 
‘The Scene in Simon’s House,’ is good, though 
founded on a misapprehension of the passage. The 
author, not having compared the paragraph in 
Luke’s Gospel with the parallel ones in the other 
gospels, mistakes the person and character of the 
woman, as well as the time of the occurrence. He 
follows the third gospel literally, rather than the 
others. The best critics would have taught him 
otherwise. But the sermon itself is excellent. As 
an interpreter of the true sense of the sacred 
writers, Dr. Butler does not shine. His strength 
lies in the sermon proper,—the enforcement of the 
distinguishing virtues and duties of the Christian 
religion. 

From London Bridge to Lombardy by a Macadam- 
ized Route. By W.R. Richardson. (Low & Co.) 

As a macadamized route is smooth, easy and com- 
fortable, so is this book. A man may light his 
cigar and smoke it, then throw his handkerchief 
over his head, and indulge in a soothing nap, as 
he travels through one or the other. Need we say 
more? 


We have on our table Christ is Coming: Parts 
I. to V. (Day),—Fvenings at Home, in Words of 
One Syllable, by Uncle John (Cassell). New editions 
of Flosculi Literarum ; or, Gems from the Poetry of 
All Time, faithfully rendered into English Verse 
by John George Harding (Wilson),— Zsop’s Fables, 
im Words of One Syllable, by Mary Godolphin 
(Cassell),—and Depredations ; or, Overend, Gurney 
& Co. and the Greek and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, by Stefanos Xenos (Published by the 
Author). Also the following Pamphlets: The Gros- 
venor Papers :—The Advance of Transcendentalism 
(Darton),—Criminal Returns, Metropolitan Police, 
1868 ;—The Utilization of the Criminal—the Rights 





of Life and Property combined with Economy to the 
State: A Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Austin 
Bruce, by C. P. Measor (Macintosh),— Railways 
and the Public; proving that Fares for any Distance 
of First Class, One Shilling, Second Class, Sixpence, 
Third Class, Threepence (existing fares below these 
rates remaining as at present ), would be Remunerative 
to the Shareholders, Beneficial to the Public and Pro- 
Jitabletothe State, by Raphael Brandon (Bell & Daldy), 
—Annual Report of the Commissioners of Emigration 
of the State of New York, for the Year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1868 (New York, Taylor),— Decisions in 
the United States as to the Constitutional Limits of 
Legislative Power and American Legislation as to 
Churches formerly Established, by H. R. Droop 
(Mackintosh),— Observations on the Geology of the 
Cheshire Coast and the so-called Forest Beds, by 
Charles Potter (Liverpool, Tinling),—and The Lu- 
percal of Augustus, the Cave of Picus and Faunus, 
and the Mamertine Prison: a Lecture by Dr. Fabio 
Gori and John Henry Parker, read before the Bri- 
tish Archzological Society of Rome (Printed for 
the Society). 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Richard IIT. With 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By the 
Rev. John Hunter, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

‘Richard the Second’ is added to ‘the series of 

Shakspearean plays for school use now in course of 

publication. The preliminary information supplied 

by the editor is full and satisfactory, but the notes 
are trivial and at times misleading. The explanation 
appended to the words “in vain ” in the line— 
Where words are scarce they are seldom spent in vain, 
is quite unneeded. On the other hand, the word 
“ regreet,” which in the following lines offers real 
difficulty, is passed without comment— 
Lo as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last to make the end most sweet. 
Bolingbroke, defying Norfolk, exclaims— 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traitor’s name I stuff thy throat. 

Here the word “note” is said to mean mark or 

brand. A very simple interpretation is surely over- 

looked for one which is remote and unsatisfactory. 

Again, when Bolingbroke addressing Gaunt ex- 

claims— 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 
That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat. 

The comment upon the use of the words ‘‘ waxen 

coat,” that it is intended to ridicule Norfolk as a 

merely nominal knight is amusingly wrong. By his 

very requirement that his lance should be sharp- 
ened and his armour strengthened by prayers 

Bolingbroke shows he has no inclination to despise 

the prowess of his adversary. Every word he 

speaks forbids such an interpretation. 


Gleig’s School Series. —The First Book of the Middle- 
Class Examiner: containing a Series of 100 Ex- 
amination Papers in Scripture, English History, 
English Grammar, and Geography. By W. 
M‘Cleod. (Longmans & Co.) 

WE doubt whether Mr. M‘Cleod is right in assum- 
ing that the only reason why written examinations 
are not more frequently adopted in schools is, that 
they necessarily entail a good deal of trouble upon 
the examiner. Boys must have acquired some 
facility in writing, and some knowledge of spelling 
and grammar, before they are fit to undergo a 
written examination with any advantage. Those 
who are thus qualified may be well tested by the 
papers in this little book, after they have thoroughly 
gotup the subjects,—which isthe mainpoint. There 
is little advantage in any sort of examinations if 
this is not first secured. 


A First Book of English Grammar. By J. H. Haw- 
ley. (Bean.) 
Ir is no easy matter to produce an English gram- 
mar simple enough to be understood by very young 
beginners. This is what Mr. Hawley has attempted, 
not without success. His First Book is lucid in 
statement, distinct in arrangement, abundant in 
examples and exercises, and well printed, with a 
prominent type for emphatic words. The conjuga- 
tions of verbs, however, are ill-arranged, incomplete 
and incorrect. It is certainly objectionable to call 





he conquered the past-imperfect tense. Mr. Haw 
strangely omits the form he was conquering, which 
might with propriety be so named. He is guilty of 
the same deficiency and error as to the present and 
future tenses. We also object to his plan of giving 
false English to be corrected by the pupil. 


Tables and Instructions for Noting and Reading 
Numbers with Dexterity on a New Plan. By 
G. Brewer. (Hammond.) 

No good teacher will dispute the necessity of in- 

struction in numeration. The subject lies at the 

very root of ali sound arithmetic, and cannot be 
understood by children without special explanation. 

But this does not necessitate a separate work, still 

less such a complicated and tedious one as Mr. 

Brewer’s. He calls his “a new plan,” yet there is 

nothing of any value in it which competent teachers 

have not always put in practice. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. F. Calder, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

CoMPLAINTS having been made that Mr. Calder’s 
larger Arithmetic is too long and too difficult for 
average boys, he has constructed the present abridg- 
ment by partially omitting the explanation of the 
general principles on which the rules are founded, 
and leaving out some of the examples. We dislike 
the separation of rules from principles. Either both 
should be given or both omitted. Mr. Calder is 
quite alive to the necessity of explaining the 
rationale of the rules. Whoever is capable of 
giving this explanation orally—which is the only 
method suitable for boys—can also state the rules 
in the same manner. Hence, except for teachers 
and older students, there seems no occasion for 
anything beyond the examples. We have not dis- 
covered any special merit in Mr. Calder’s Arith- 
metic. His introduction of decimals immediatel 
after the first four simple rules is a novelty, whic 
we do not consider an improvement. In explaining 
subtraction of vulgar fractions he adopts the objec- 
tionable phraseology of “ borrowing,” though he 
explains the simple subtraction of whole numbers 
on a better principle. His rule for the statement 
of sums in the Rule of Three does not bring out 
the idea of proportion, nor does he explain the dis- 
tinction between direct and inverse proportion. The 
book is very incomplete as an exposition of the 
theory of arithmetic; while as a practical manual 
it is overloaded with matter better communicated 
by word of mouth. 


Early Dificulties in Writing Latin. By G. Perkins, 
M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

WE have repeatedly expressed our dislike of sepa- 
rate works on particular portions of grammar, but 
we scarcely know how to object to this one, both 
because it is very small and because its contents 
are of great practical value. Mr. Perkins has put 
together a number of cautions against those errors 
to which he has found from experience boys are 
especially liable. He clearly explains the nature 
of the faults and how to avoid them, adding a 
number of suitable exercises for practice. 


Latin Exercises Extended. By the late N. Howard, 
New Edition, adapted to the Syntax of the 
‘ Public School Latin Primer,’ by H. Prior, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
THIS is an improved edition of a well-known and 
meritorious work. Though adapted to the ‘ Public 
School Latin Primer,’ it can be conveniently used 
in connexion with any other grammar. It cuntains 
model sentences for the guidance of the pupil in 
translating the accompanying English into Latin, 
for which all needful help is afforded. 


Hints towards Latin Prose Composition. By A. W. 
Potts, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THE objections urged against the cultivation of 
Latin verse do not apply to Latin prose, the com- 
position of which is admitted, by all but the most 
violent revolutionists in education, to be of great 
value, both as a means of gaining an insight into 
the language and literature, and as a general dis- 
cipline of the mind. There is no lack of books 
for teaching the elements of the subject, by the 
use of which the pupil may learn to write gram- 
matically. But for the acquisition of an idiomatic 
style more instruction is required than can be 
found in most of the works published in this coun- 
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try, and such instruction is here afforded, within a 
small compass and in a lucid manner. Mr. Potts 
pre-supposes a knowledge of words and the rules 
of syntax. His small treatise is rather rhetorical 
than grammatical, discussing the structure of sen- 
tences and the characteristics of style, and furnish- 
ing various general directions, illustrated by suit- 
able examples. He rightly insists on the necessity 
of fixing the attention on particular passages of 
classical writers, analyzing them, and endeavouring 
to find out how they produce their effect, noting 
carefully the order of the words and how the | 
clauses are joined together. Without this special | 
study, translation from Latin into English, or | 
even from English into Latin, will be of little | 
avail. We trust Mr. Potts’s valuable ‘ Hints’ will 
be universally adopted. 


Clarendon Press Series. The Idylis and Epigrams | 
commonly attributed to Theocritus. With English | 
Notes. By H. Snow, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) | 

THE object of this compact and elegant edition 

is purely practical. It is intended for use in the | 

higher forms of public schools and at the Univer- 

sities, and is admirably adapted to serve both 

purposes. While it contains all the assistance | 
which those qualified to use it are likely to want 
in the way of exposition, grammatical remark, 
and information as to allusions, it supplies the 
more advanced student with illustrative passages 
from other writers, and references to many besides, 
which he can easily consult for himself. With a | 
frankness and modesty not always found in editors, | 

Mr. Snow says he has not entered into any elabo- | 

rate criticism on the text, or any discussion on the 

vexed question—which he thinks unlikely to be 
decided—as to the genuineness of particular idylls, | 
because he has not had the opportunity of collating 

manuscripts. He wisely considers that an editor | 
should either learn to judge for himself with regard 

to the text by consulting original sources of informa- 
tion, or content himself with humbly following those 
who have gone through this process. In the Idylls 
he has adopted Paley’s text, to whom, in common 
with other modern editors, he acknowledges great 
obligations; in the Epigrams, that of Meineke. 

The Preliminary Remarks on the Life and Writings 

of Theocritus contain literal translations of the 

statements of ancient grammarians, with comments 
upon them, followed by a few useful observations 
on the dialects in which he wrote. There is an | 

Appendix, containing translations of a few passages | 

into English verse, which are not only literally 

exact, as the author professes, but breathe some- 
thing of the genuine simplicity and freshness of | 
the original. 

The Greek Accidence: being the First Part of a New 
Elementary Greek Grammar, intended as a Com- 
panion to the ‘Public School Latin Primer.’ By 
E. St. John Parry, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Amone the various Companions to the ‘ Public 

School Latin Primer’ this deserves to occupy a 

high place. In simplicity and general adaptation 

for school purposes it surpasses that work, while it 
comprises a full exemplification of all the forms 
occurring in Attic Greek. There should have been 
some account of the Homeric and other dialects, as 
also the general principles of accentuation. The 
declensions and conjugations are arranged after the 
models of the best German and English grammars. 

They would have been more serviceable if accom- 

panied by some explanatory remarks. 
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THE BYRON SCANDAL. 

Tue Byron scandal has had one effect, that of a 
‘*run” on the cheap editions of his works. People 
are probably led by the motives which influenced 
Mrs. Macaulay, who afterwards complimented 
Johnson on there being no bad words in his Dic- 
tionary, ‘‘I see, Madam, you have been looking 
for them!” So, curious inquirers note a line here 
and a line there, and put “that and that” together, 
and draw inferences accordingly—reminding one 
of that other old story in which one lawyer re- 
minded another, who was heaping suspicious cir- 
cumstances together, that “‘ a hundred black rabbits 
don’t make a black horse.” As for Mrs. Stowe’s 
share in this execrable matter, she may or may not 
have suspected that the remarkable article in Zemple 
Bar for June might lead people to suspect a fact 
which she thereupon proclaimed in a scream to the 
world. The cloud is, indeed, dark enough, and 
charity is struggling to let the sun burst through 
it. The end, however, has not come. There are 
voices that may speak if they will. Meanwhile, it is 





melancholy to think that, as the ingenious Madame 
Tussaud established a Chamber of Horrors which | 
made her fortune grow in proportion as the world | 
grew wickeder, so out of a revelation which is 
nothing less than “beastly” in its subject a Pac- 
tolus must be rolling in on publishers, who will | 
doubtless devote the golden proceeds to pious uses. 
We will only add, that so long as nothing is | 
proved of what has been asserted, a reservation of | 
judgment is the merest justice to the parties impli- 
cated. The memory of one of them, Mrs. Leigh, 
is sacred in the hearts of her two daughters, by 
whom she was as fondly loved when living as she 
is now revered being dead. Her retired, gentle, 


we believe, of Queen Adelaide—in St. James's 
Palace is still a cherished theme with surviving 
friends. God help those daughters, for whom 
human sympathy alone will not suffice! We refrain 
from inserting correspondence on this matter, the | 
writers, for the most part, communicating only their | 
opinions and convictions. We wait for light; and 
we sincerely wish that the commercial atmosphere 
did not so closely envelope the relation. We are 
ready to believe in Mrs. Stowe’s high principles, 





| 





touched honorarium for the story she has told. We | 
are quite sure she holds, with all moralists, that | 
gold unworthily earned leaves a stain as indelible | 
as blood wickedly shed. | 


= | 
LONDON BRIDGE. | 
A plan is again under consideration, with the | 
object of widening London Bridge by the oft- 
suggested and very obvious mode of extending the | 
carriage-way to the width of the bridge as it now | 
stands, and forming footways upon cantilevers and 
brackets external to the road. Twenty-four feet (or | 
more) might thus readily be added to the width of | 
the thoroughfare at a cost of 20,000. The present | 
width of the road is only 35 ft., and that of the | 
footways 9 ft. each. These dimensions it is pro- 
posed to increase to 53 ft. and 12 ft. on each side | 
respectively ; so that the total width of the bridge | 
would be 77 ft. instead of 53 ft. In an engineering | 
point of view, such a work as this is of the simplest 
sort. There are no doubts of its stability. | 
From an artistic, or rather an architectural, | 





tastefully with the present masonry work, and at 
the same time, owing to the upper portion of the 
structure being made to project more than at 
present, there would be a greater variety of light 
and shade; thus relieving the somewhat bald 
appearance of the existing elevation, although no 
radical change will be made in the character of the 
original design.” 

We put in Italics one of the most amazing 
popular criticisms with which our readers may 
have met, and comment upon it thus: It remaing 
to be shown that ‘all the iron-work could be of 
such a design as would blend tastefully with the 
present masonry.” There lies the question, which 
is not to be decided by assertions such as those 
accompanying a declaration so bold as that which 
avers the addition of a continuous balcony (such 
would be the new work, casting “a greater variety 
of light and shade” upon, and “relieving the 
somewhat bald ap ce of the existing ele- 
vation”) of 12 ft. wide will effect “no radical 
change” in the character of the original design. 
These phrases are evidently mere talk, boldly 
essayed by those who would be with the first to 
laugh at others, who took them for more than 
they are worth as ex parte declarations. As to the 
‘bald appearance of the existing elevation,” we 
gladly find ourselves at one with those great 
authorities in matters of art in bridge-building 
who have declared their unqualified admiration 
of the “existing elevation” of London Bridge. 
Far from supposing this design is not improvable, 
there is, nevertheless, comfort for our minds in 
confidence, with regard to that which we have. 
There are grave doubts as to the result of “ blend- 
ing tastefully” such iron-work as it is desired to 
add. Fearful examples of “ iron-work’’ are before 
our eyes, e.g. that shamelessly-hideous viaduct of 
the South-Eastern Railway, over the southern foot 
of London Bridge,—the not less uncouth railway 
bridge, which has added a deformity to the woe- 
begone aspect of Waterloo Road,—the in ugliness 
hardly approached bridge which took the place of 
Brunel’s beautiful work at Hungerford Market,— 
the monstrous termini in Cannon Street and the 
Strand, where, with a vulgar ambition, the engineer 
strove to outdo St. Paul’sin bigness, and succeeded 
in eclipsing the dome of Wren. 

ese are uncouth, ungraceful, coarse. On the 
other hand, we have curious gew-gaws in “ iron- 
work,” the smug self-sufficiency of which is more 
offensive, because more vulgar, than the cruder 
examples. Of these toys it will suffice to name tle 
present Westminster Bridge, and that as yet un- 
equalled folly and masterpiece in pretending igno- 
rance, the so-called “ Saracenic” suspension bridge 
at Chelsea. These are all recent works of engineers 
pretending to architectural powers, and some of 
them, having already needed radical strengthening, 
appear as miserable in engineering as they are 
childish in architecture. 

Impressed by these ignominious illustrations of 
metropolitan ‘‘iron-work,” on the grandest scalé, 
—which show that their designers have not the 
secret of forming the material in a legitimate 
manner, and, as with Westminster Bridge, too 
often travesty architecture in giving forms to 
metal which are apt to stone alone,—we pray the 
Bridge authorities to take counsel with judges of 
the severest standards ere they meddle with the 
noble design of London Bridge. Meanwhile there 
is the now toll-less Southwark Bridge—a fine piece 
of architecture in iron, not half so much used as it 
might be, yet capable of great service in relieving 
London Bridge, and what is equally important, divid- 
ing that great stream of traffic which, more by force 
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point of view, the matter is not so plain as it may | of centuries of custom than of actual need, takes 
appear to those who suggest and of course are | the older thoroughfare, crams its approaches and 
interested in the scheme, which is now revived, | jostles in those narrow ways. This matter of alter- 
with, it may be, differing details from those of others. | ing London Bridge has other aspects than those 
That remodelling the design of London Bridge | of widening its passages. It will be useless to widen 
appears simpler to these parties than to ourselves | the bridge while any of its approaches remain such 
may be inferred by the sang-froid with which the| mere gullets as King William Street, its main 
engineer’s report to the Bridge House Estates | feeder, is. This street is about half wide enough 
Committee treats that which is really the vital| for the traffic, and its roadway little, if at all, 
part of this section of the subject. Thus it is) broader than that of London Bridge. The latter is 
asserted, ‘‘ the appearance of the bridge would be! used by moving bodies only, whereas the former 
rather improved than otherwise; for all the iron-| needs room not alone for the cab-rank and vehicles 
work could be of such a design as would blend; which must stand at the curbs, but for a much 
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greater foot-traffic than that which pours across 
the river. Make broad London Bridge, and King 
William Street faces you. 

In every respect it is most convenient to divide 
the London Bridge torrent of men and vehicles. 
For the sake of the men this is obvious, because, 
it may be assumed that a large proportion of them 
might readily find easier ways than those which 
are choked with life. The great thing for their ser- 
vice is to furnish facilities for crossing the Thames 
at other points than that of the long-used bridge. 
Several modes suggest themselves to this end :— 
1. That of adding to the railway bridge at the | 
Cannon Street terminus footways, such as those | 
which at Hungerford Bridge serve in place of | 
Brunel’s work. We formerly urged that, in ex- | 





Government scale, from the age of six years, to 
teach children the arts of reading and spelling ; and 
@ very small proportion—about one child annually 
for every teacher employed in inspected schools— 
satisfy the Inspectors of their ability to read and 
to spell a short passage from a newspaper. 

A late inquiry shows that not half of the young 
people employed in the factories in Lancashire could 
read with intelligence, and a much smaller propor- 
tion could spell with anything like accuracy. As a 
contrast it is stated, on good authority, that in the 
principality of Wales it is the exception to meet 
with a person unable to read the native language, 
although Welsh is only taught in Sunday-schools 
by voluntary teachers for an hour or two in the 
week, against the whole machinery of trained 


change for liberty to cross the river, the railway | teachers, assistants and pupil teachers, with Inspec- 
company which has been so prodigal of architec-| tors and Government grants, directed by an impor- 
tural deformities might be induced to add to/ tant Government department, employed for five 
Cannon Street Bridge footways such as are re-| days in the week. This striking difference is attri- 
tained at its fellow at Hungerford, and to leave, at | buted to the simple character of the orthography 
least, the former path-free and toll-less. Until a| in Welsh, where every letter or combination of 
new bargain is made, such popular service is now | letters has almost invariably the same sound. 
hopeless from the company; but the City and| In reply to numerous letters after my former 
bridge authorities might now well obtain leave | letter in the Atheneum of July 10 as to the course 
from the former and erect such footways at the | proposed by the Spelling Reform Association, I 
public cost. 2. The second mode for public service | would say that our plan is not very ambitious or 
in this respect is so to improve the most inconve- | complicated. We would simply ask the Committee 
nient approaches to Southwark Bridge that men of Council on Education to direct their Inspectors 
and horses can use it comfortably. Nothing of the | not to consider such forms as the following “ bad 
kind can be worse than that access to their viaduct | spelling” :— 


which, in position, is most important, 7. e. the | beleve receve frend vew gard 
northern or Queen Street approach in Cheapside, | for believe receive friend view guard 
—a most unfit and insufficient thoroughfare, which | tung plow parlement = sovren, &Xc. 


is so unfortunately contrived as by its own difficul- for tongue plough parliament sovereign, &c. 


that followed, the finder has come to the conclusion 
that it is the one which deluded the Cardinal. 
There are only 140 instead of the 150 in the pre- 
vious edition, and in each of the 140 there is the 
omission of many saucy sayings that would have 
offended Fleury, and have caused him to oppose 
the election of Montesquieu. Among others, the 
Prince is made to speak in one letter of “the tomb 
of the Virgin, who brought the twelve prophets 
into this world.” M. Vian is the author, we 
believe, of a pamphlet published anonymously, and 
entitled ‘ Montesquieu, sa Réception & l Académie 
Frangaise, et la deuxitme édition des Lettres 
Persanes.’ In this pamphlet the whole question 
is discussed. It should send every one who pos- 
sesses an old issue of the famous ‘ Lettres’ to look 
at the date of their edition, and to see if they have 
the one by which Montesquieu got into the French 
Academy. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
Macugnaga, Piedmont, Sept. 1, 1869. 

I have recently walked from Visp to Saas and 
over the Monte Moro to this place. I informed you 
of the death of Father Imseng, Vicaire of Saas, the 
most famous of late Swiss native mountaineers, and 
I have now passed the place where he met his death 
—that is, the glacier-lake of the Mattmark See, a 
striking scene from its extreme desolation, and the 
evidence of former glacial activity. But I cannot 
make out how Imseng could have fallen into it. 
Every summer dozens of mountain tourists 
along the rocky track bordering upon it without 
accident. I am informed, however, by two English 
ladies, that one evening they parted from Imseng 








ties alone to wreck the usefulness of the otherwise| Itis clear that the current spelling of these words, 
convenient subsidiary bridge. 3. Next to South- | with hundreds more, is at variance with the deri- 
wark Bridge is Blackfriars Bridge, the complete | vation, the pronunciation, the practice of the best 
opening of which will greatly facilitate traffic in old authors, and the analogy of the language. 

that direction, and so far tend to relieve London | 


Bridge. Although it is on the distant side of Black- | friend of education could oppose changes of this | 


friars Bridge, and therefore apparently beyond | kind, and these, it is calculated, to the extent pro- 


It is difficult to conceive on what grounds any | 





at the Mattmark See, and walked on to Saas. He 
| subsequently followed them, but fell into the lake, 


at a place where there was scarcely water enough 
to drown any man. His forehead was bruised, and 
it is supposed that he stumbled and fell over a 
stone, when, being stunned, he rolled over into the 
lake. As he was near-sighted, this is not unlikely. 


the influence of London Bridge, we are persuaded posed, would afford considerable relief in teaching, | Yet it is remarkable that a man who had climbed 
that the best thing to do, after improving the | reducing the time and labour by at least one-half, | most of the accessible mountains about Saas, and 
approaches to Southwark Bridge, will be to free We leave to those who think they can carry out who, even when between sixty and seventy years 


Waterloo Bridge of tolls. 





SPELLING REFORM. 
Hibernian Schools, Liverpool, Aug. 26, 1869. 

In the Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education for 1868-9, the Rev. J. Rice Byrne, one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, recommends | 
the Government to take some steps with a view to 
improve our system of spelling in order to facilitate | 
Education. Among other remarks Mr. Byrne has | 
the following: “The difficulties to be overcome in 
teaching spelling can scarcely be overrated. Most 
of them are inseparable from the very nature of 
English spelling as at present in use. Any sugges- | 
tion, therefore, should be welcomed which would | 
have for its object to permanently lighten the labours 
of the school teacher, and clear away one of the 
most serious impediments to the acquisition of 
elementary learning.” Mr. Byrne then refers to a 
suggestion made by Mr. Russell Martineauin apaper 
read by that gentleman before the Philological So- 
ciety, that the Government should sanction a plan | 
of amended orthography to be adopted in elemen- 
tary schools, and in due course to prevail throughout 
the nation generally, and concludes as follows: ‘I 
cordially recommend this proposal to your Lordships 
for your consideration, as calculated to meet a diffi- | 
culty in elementary teaching I had myself remarked 
upon, and materially to benefit the cause of educa- 
tion.” 

This recommendation of Mr. Byrne is of consider- | 
able importance, as it brings the subject of spelling | 
reform in an official manner before the notice of | 
the responsible body most closely concerned with 
the subject. | 

When it shall be generally felt that the amend- | 
ment of the orthography involves the question of edu- 
cation or no education for the masses, the question 
will become a serious one, and of national impor- 
tance. That this is really the import of the question 
the following authenticated facts clearly show. | 
Reading and spelling, with writing and arithmetic, | 
are the principal subjects taught in Government | 
schools. Six years are allowed, according to the 








| 





| 


such a project the reconstruction of the alphabet 
on scientific principles. E. JoNngEs. 








HOW MONTESQUIEU GOT INTO THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 

Our grandfathers and fathers, and indeed the 
generation before our grandsires, read the ‘ Persian 
Letters’ by Montesquieu with a delight which 
communicated itself slightly to the present era,— 
chiefly perhaps because so many of the allusions 
had ceased to be understood. No one, however, 
can read them even now without interest; and an 
increased interest is likely to be taken in them. 

Every one has possibly heard of the Irish high- 
wayman who escaped hanging through the in- 
genuity of his attorney. The robber’s victim swore 
to him, although the robbery was at night. The 
moon, he said, shone as bright as day. An alma- 
nack, got with some trouble, and produced in 
court, showed that there was no moon. The rogue 
was acquitted, but on a forged leaf, inserted in the 
almanack by the attorney. 

Montesquieu, it has often been said, and denied, 
got into the ‘‘ Academy” by a trick of like quality. 
It was thought that his ‘ Persian Letters’ would 
stand in the way of the honour; Cardinal Fleury 
requested Montesquieu (when candidate) to send 
him a copy of the book for examination. Mon- 
tesquieu forwarded a copy; the Cardinal read, 
laughed, praised its wit, and supported the author, 
who was, of course, elected ‘‘ one of the Forty, 
with wit enough for four,” as a ribald said of them. 
The copy, however, which Montesquieu sent to the 
Cardinal was a prepared copy, in which objection- 
able passages were omitted. To say that collectors 
would give its weight in gold for such a volume, 
is to say little. The fancy price is as high as the 
desire is hot. The very existence of the book came 
indeed to be denied. A copy, however, has turned 
up. M. Vian, digging among old literary waifs 
and strays, came upon an edition of the ‘ Lettres’ 
published at Cologne in 1721. On comparing it 
with the sole preceding edition, and with others 





| of age, was still active, should have tumbled into a 
| wayside pond, and died like a dog. He is interred 
near the Church at Saas, and is perhaps more re- 
gretted by the English than by his countrymen. 
| I will only add that since his death the inn at Saas, 
| of which he was proprietor, has become bad and 
| dear. Let tourists, if they can, arrange to sleep at 
the inn of Mattmark See instead of Saas; but at 
both the fare is scanty, and the beds still more so. 

Whoever may walk over the pass of the Moro, 
let him assuredly mount the Joderhorn, if the 
morning be fine. I fortunately on this occasion had 
a cloudless view from this point of what many ex- 
perienced mountaineers regard as the most imposing 
massive scene in the Alps. Three times I have 
striven for this, and only obtained it this time. E 
quite agree with the prevailing opinion, as far as 
I have means of comparison. It costs somewhat in 
toil, time, and money to reach this point, but if 
the morning be quite clear (a rather rare event 
on the Italian side), I think any one susceptible 
of deep impressions will consider himself fully 
recompensed, even by this one view, for all his 
expenditure. I should pronounce it worth the 
journey from England, if no other sight were en- 
joyed. The guide-books are right for once in their 
superlatives about it. Most rare was my good for- 
tune, for I commenced the ascent of the Moro in 
brilliant starlight, and got down to Macugnaga 
in brilliant sunlight. Let no invalids, however, he 
cajoled into taking this walk by its declared 
facility. Comparatively it is easy, but only for good 
walkers. Including the additional time for the 
Joderhorn, it makes a very fair day’s work for all 
but the strong and sturdy and manly. 

I think it well to direct attention to this course 
now that Zermatt is so overcrowded. The walk at 
leisure from or to Macugnaga, down or up the 
Val Anzasca, in two days, is easy enough (without 
facing the Moro), and readily managed by crossing 
the Simplon to Domo d’ Ossola, And there is no 
valley in the Alps more imposing, rich, and varied. 
If you catch the grand view of Monte Rosa at its 
head, you will never forget the Val Anzasca. I 
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fancy October would not be too late for the valley, 
h too late for the pass of the Moro. 

At the base of the valley I found Dr. Clement 
Le Neve Foster, a promising English mine-officer, 
who gave me some specimens of the mineral 
Scheelite, newly found in the vicinity. aa 





NEW AND OLD ITALY. 
Naples, August 28, 1868. 

Att the world is now in villeggiatura, so that 
there is not much interest in theatrical- news, 
at least as regards the present, though much 
relating to the future. True the Fondo has been 
much frequented, and the ‘Barbiere ’ and ‘Norma’ 
have been repeated there night after night to 
applauding and never-wearied audiences. All 
interest, however, centres in the prospects of 
the coming season del Nostro Massimo, as San 
Carlo is lovingly and proudly called. ‘Emma 
Lyonne,’ by Viceconte, will, some assert, be posi- 
tively put on the stage, though as far as I can 
discover on no other grounds than that the reasons 
for its prohibition no longer exist. It was written 
for San Carlo, is much desired by the Neapolitans, 
and perhaps, after all, those desires will be satisfied. 
I shall be more correct in stating that the ‘ Beli- 
sarius ’ of Donizetti will be performed in October, 
with Lotti, Favi-Galli, Villani and Colonnese to 

ive expression to it. In December the ‘Stra- 
niera’ of Bellini will be performed, and the prin- 
cipal singers in it will be Lotti, Favi-Galli, Cap- 
pellio or Jasca, and Colonnese. Nothing has been 
decided as yet as to the two operas di obbligo. 
The ‘ Ebrea’ of Halévy, and the ‘Maria Tudor’ 
of Pacini, are both spoken of, and probably the 
latter will be selected, provided Ivanoff will take 
the part of Anastasi. In the contract of the 
impresario an engagement is entered into to put 
in scena a new opera (new to San Carlo) written 
expressly for Naples, and besides ‘Emma Lyonne,’ 
the unedited opera of Donizetti, ‘ Gabriella,’ has 
had its supporters, but as some of its best mor- 
ceaux have been introduced into other works, it 
‘can scarcely be considered as satisfying the terms 
of the contract. Very bad news for San Carlo 
arrived here a few days since. The Massimo is 
called upon by the Minister of Finance to pay 
‘9,000 lire a month during the season, which in six 
months will amount to the not unimportant sum 
of 54,000 lire. Later communications from Flo- 
rence reduced the entire sum to 33,000 lire, and, 
as you may imagine, the consternation is great. 

This is the last day of the meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the Society of Italian Naturalists which is 
held in Catania. Guiscardi, Professor of Geology 
in Naples, and other scientific men have left our 
city in order to be present. Amongst the excur- 
sions in contemplation was one to the summit of 
Etna, for which all necessary preparations had 
been made. 

Good news from Naples is, that a special Com- 
mission has been appointed to inquire into the 
causes of those intermittent fevers which now for 
fifteen years have prevailed in the city under many 
destructive forms. ‘‘ Twenty years ago,” says the 
Pungolo, ‘those maladies were unknown, or were 
very rare in this city, whereas they now occur with 
a most alarming frequency.” There can be little 
hesitation in tracing them to the worse than imper- 
fect system of sewerage which exists here, and, say 
some, to the bad quality of the gas made for the 
ase of Naples. 

On the 26th of August another shock of earth- 
—. at half-past twelve at midday, was sensibly 

elt here, and at a considerable distance towards 
the south-east of Naples. At Santagnello, a small 
comune on the Plain of Torrento, the wise men of 
the place who were assembled in the Municipal 
Rooms, rushed hastily into the streets. In Torrento 
peoplerepresent the tables and chairs as having been 
shaken violently, “whilst a machine for winding 
cotton spun round,” says an eye-witness. Even in 
the island of Capri, which is usually insensible to 
these attacks on its stability, the shock was by 
some persons slightly felt. These movements are, 
no doubt, more or less connected with Vesuvius, 
which has for a long time shown considerable 
irritation. In the Fossa della Vetrana the fumieri 





are full of fire or burning lava, and at night much 
fire is seen in the funviert on the top of the moun- 
tain. It will interest some, doubtless, in England, 
to hear that the lava of last year is crystallized, 
and that excellent and beautiful pieces of sal-ammo- 
niac are easily procured, as well as specimens of 
what is known in the Neapolitan list as Cotunnia 
Acicolare. 

Nothing new has been discovered either in 
Herculaneum or Pompeii since the Fresco of the 
Amphitheatre in the latter place, of which I have 
already spoken; but most interesting researches 
have been conducted in Capua and other places 
by Cav. Salazaro, Inspector of the Pinacotheca 
in our National Museum, “It would occupy much 
space,” he says, ‘‘to speak only of the Crypt of 
Capua, decorated as it is with frescoes of the 
tenth century, and of how the Longobardi 
erected the Church of San Michaele in Curtio, 
where and on the ruins of which now stands the 
parish church. Within it is the crypt in question, 
which has been used as a cemetery from time 
immemorial. On hearing of some vague report 
of fresco-paintings in this crypt from a mason who 
had been making some repairs, I obtained permis- 
sion from the parish priest to examine them, and 
not little was my surprise to find a sepolcreto, 
unique rather than rare. The cupoletta of this re- 
markable crypt is supported by a column of Oriental 
granite, beautifully veined with red. The capital is 
of the Lombard style, resembling the columns of 
the Campanile of Capua, which was erected in the 
ninth century. Underneath is represented Christ 
seated, giving his blessing with the left hand and 
holding the book of the Gospels in his right. The 
figure of the Redeemer is noble. On either side are 
the two archangels, Michael and Raphael, in the 
most perfect preservation, and by no uncommon 
artist. It is a page of history of art of the times of 
the Lombards which will confuse the reckonings 
of more than one critic who have dated the com- 
mencement of Italian art from Cimabue and Giotto. 
Nothing, however, surprises me after the discovery 
of the frescoes of S. Angelo in Formis, and those of 
the ancient Church of San Clemente in Rome. Iam 
all the more confirmed in my opinion of the antiquity 
of Italian art since my visit to Rome last month. 
In the Library of the Minerva is a MS. of the 
ninth century (Pergamena), which represents the 
Pontifical life of Landulfo, at that time Bishop of 
Capua, together with facts regarding the Prince of 
Capua and his court. There are in this Pergamena 
thirty-seven representations worthy of the highest 
consideration. Thirteen which refer to Bishop 
Landulfo have been already published by D’Agin- 
court; the remainder I shall publish, if I am not 
anticipated in London, as the Librarian informed 
me that the British Government had made copies 
of that precious monument of art. To return to the 
crypt of Capua, there are other rappresentazioni in 
that dark cemetery which in a few days will be 
cleared of the dirt that conceals them. It is my 
intention to visit, foot by foot, not only the southern 
provinces, but the whole of Italy, in order to form 
a correct judgment of the state of art in medizval 
times in our peninsula; to observe the changes 
from Pagan to Christian forms; when and under 
what auspices made; when Byzantine influence was 
felt not only in liturgies but in art, and especially 
in painting ; where were the Greek artists settled, 
and where were ours? and what were the works of 
each, so as to complete an historical work of the 
highest importance. The discoveries made in Calvi 
consist of two grotte, of the same time as the crypt 
of Capua and the paintings of S. Angelo in Formis, 
that is, of the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. In 
one of these grotte there are fifty-four figures repre- 
senting facts connected with the Church of Calvi 
and its bishops, such as San Cassio, San Casto, and 
others not less holy. In the apsis of this grotto 
there is a Christ giving his blessing, and two angels 
presenting St. Peter and St. Paul. In the hands 
of the former is a key. As in S. Angelo in Formis, 
there is a representation of the Crucifixion and of 
the Virgin in the act of prayer, with her arms open, 
similar to that at Magieri. In every sanctuary is 
read in barbarous characters the name of the de- 
votee, who offered it, thus: “‘ Ego cum uxor mea 


feci”; “‘ Ego cum uxor mea Atta pingere fecimus,” 





&c. Other discoveries have been made at Santa 
Maria di Capua; and yet others I hope to make if 
the municipality will permit me to open the cata- 
combs of the first centuries of the Church. 

In the Pungolo of the 26th of June, I find the 
following answer of Dr. Tommasi, one of our most 
eminent medical authorities, to my friend Cavaliere 
Salazaro :—“ You ask me if there would be danger 
in opening a crypt of the first centuries of the 
Church, where, perhaps, some who died of cholera 
in 1856 were buried—would there be any fear of 
reproducing the malady? I answer, at once, such 
an idea would be a most vulgar prejudice. I assure 
you, then, that you may enter on any archzological 
investigation without apprehension.” The permis- 
sion, therefore, of the Communal Council of Santa 
Maria di Capua will, no doubt, be given, and we 
shall soon hear of other matters of interest. 

August 29, 1869. 

Since writing yesterday, news has been received 
that the shock of earthquake which was felt in this 
neighbourhood last Thursday was perceived also 
in Potenza and Melfi. On the day previous the 
seismograph on Vesuviushad registered four shocks, 
but that which followed next day was much more 
perceptible. It was “sussultoria,” says Palmieri, 
undulating, and slightly vertical, being of a “ cat- 
tiva indoli,” or, as we may say, of a menacing 
character. H. W. 








FEMALE EDUCATION IN RUSSIA, 
Bogorodskoe-Celo, August 31, 1869. 

WE mentioned some time since that the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine had recently been obtained 
at Zurich by a young Russian lady educated at 
St. Petersburg ; and this fact, in connexion with the 
system from which it has sprung, might form a 
very appropriate text for a sermon upon the true 
principles of female education in Russia, the real 
character of which is greatly misapprehended both 
at home and abroad. ‘This misapprehension, it is 
true, may be ascribed in a great measure to the 
wilful misrepresentations of various popular native 
authors. ‘Our ladies,” spitefully observes the 
most voluminous of the earlier French novelists, 
‘‘ usually learn four lessons,—to dress, to grow 
fat, to sing badly, and to say foolish things.” 
Nor is this epigrammatic injustice by any means 
confined to Western Europe. Beyond the Niemen, 
too, are to be found Dumases and Abouts, authors 
of ‘Guy Livingstone’ and ‘Satirists of the Season’ ; 
and their favourite weapon is seldom allowed 
to rust. Yearly do fashionable novels and comic 
periodicals, the pen of the journalist and the pencil 
of the illustrator, proclaim to the ladies of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow that they are frivolous, 
useless, objectless, extravagant,—vain as Caligula, 
wasteful as Nero, heartless as Domitian, unprin- 
cipled as any other hero of Dr. Smith’s ‘Smaller 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’ till we in- 
wardly wonder whether a month’s holiday on the 
Neva or Moskva might not have greatly modified 
the views of Thackeray, and whether Becky Sharp 
or Agnes Twysden, in such worshipful society, 
would not have appeared rather amiable than 
otherwise. 

And yet, when the dust raised by these eminent 
social crossing-sweepers has partially subsided, and 
we begin to obtain a clearer view of the subject 
in question, matters do not seem so very hopeless 
after all. Education, in general, has shared in the 
impetus given to all forms of social progress by 
the judicious rule of the present Emperor, while the 
recent close intercourse between Russia and Ame- 
rica, between the upholders of the wrongs of man 
and the apostles of the rights of woman (things 
more intimately connected perhaps than one 
might imagine) has produced a marked effect upon 
the training of the gentler sex. In the halcyon days 
of Nicholas the First (and, we will hope, the Last), 
the discouragement of travelling removed any in- 
ducement to the study of foreign tongues, except 
on the broad general principle recently defined to 
us by a Russian savant :—“‘ We must learn all other 
languages, because no one will learn ours.” But 
now, when the gates of the “ barred empire” are 
thrown wide open,—when Olga Ivanovna or Pras- 
covia Vasilievna thinks nothing of taking her 
daughters to Baden-Baden for the summer, to 
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‘Ventnor for the autumn, and to Paris for the 
winter, it is quite another matter. ‘‘ You must 
know German, my girls, so as not to be at a loss 
in the great hotels at Berlin and Frankfort; you 
must know English, that you may be able to under- 
stand what you will see in that foggy city of London; 
and French, for one speaks it everywhere; and 
geography, to find out where you have been; and 
history, to find out what happened there; and arith- 
metic, to help me with my accounts on the way; 
and everything else, because those shocking literary 
people say that women know nothing at all.” And 
so the Eves of the modern tree of knowledge go 
womanfully to work, plucking every new branch 
of learning, and occasionally, it may be, casting it 
away as soon as they have plucked it. Ina Russian 
household of the upper class, it is the feminine 
rather than the masculine members of it who are 
the linguists of the family. We are ourselves 
acquainted with a member of the Russian Cabinet 
who, although himself a traveller of no mean calibre, 
and distinguished alike as a statesman and as a 
writer, possesses only one language (French) besides 
his own, while his wife and daughters are mis- 
tresses of every tongue from the Caspian to the 
Atlantic; and such cases are the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The Russian method of education is apparently 
based upon three great fundamental doctrines, to 
wit:—1. That the chief duty of parents is to have 
as little to do with their children as possible. 
2. That as soon as the educational process is got 
through and done with the better. 3. That oral 
instruction is the only trustworthy mode of teaching. 
This last axiom, indeed, is the corner-stone of the 
whole system. Accordingly the young Russian 
ladies have German nurses, and French gover- 
nesses, and Italian music-mistresses, and English 
tutors, whose conversation supplies the place of 
grammar and dictionary; nay, could the Govern- 
ment call to its assistance the powers of the spirit- 
rapping fraternity, we have no doubt that we 
should soon see the shade of Cicero presiding over 
a Latin class, and that of Thucydides over a Greek 
one, in the Imperial University. It must be 
admitted, however, in justice to the Russians, 
that this universal attention to foreign languages is 
never allowed to hinder the due cultivation of their 
own. There was a time, indeed, when the language 
of France invaded Russia more successfully than 
her armies, and chased the speech of-Karamzin 
and Lomonosoff from St. Petersburg, as effectually 
as the speakers of it chased Napoleon from Moscow ; 
but that time has long gone by, and at present 
the national language and literature are studied 
with the attention which they merit. Hence it not 
unfrequently happens that a little girl of three or 
four years old prattles as many languages as she 
has seen summers; and the occasional mixture 
which inevitably ensues has a sufficiently comical 
effect. We must ourselves plead guilty to having 
given way to a fit of indecorous laughter on one 
such occasion, when the daughter of a Russian 
friend of ours, a pretty little girl of seven years old, 
whose pet doll had sustained a compound fracture 
of both legs, interrupted our téte-d-téte with the 
heads of the family by bursting into the room all 
in tears, and exclaiming in heart-broken accents, 
“‘Regardez, maman! the legs of my poupée 
slémani!” thus bringing in French, English and 
Russian all in one sentence, 

In England the superficial education with which 
Women are so often taunted may be ascribed in 
some measure to the fact that their “ final course ” 
usually terminates at a period when that of theit 
male relatives is just commencing. In Russia the 
very reverse is the case. The honourable and 
lovely members for St. Petersburg do, indeed, 
begin to represent their sex in public as early as 
even their precocious sisters in England; but, 
nevertheless, the custom of sending young Russia 
into the army or the Civil Service at an age when 
young England is still robbing orchards and 
wielding holster-pistols, gives to the softer sex a 
superiority over the other of at least two years—an 
advantage by no means thrown away. *For it is 
not merely the studies enumerated above which 
occupy the time and energies of Muscovite girl- 
hood; the theories of practical acquirements and 





professional usefulness imported from the country 
of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, are already begin- 
ning to bear fruit in Russia. The fair gainer of the 
Swiss degree mentioned in our opening paragraph 
has already had more than one successor; and we 
may yet see the principal features of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Princess’ realized in the last region where 
one would have expected to find them. 

But, however we may commend some features 
of this discipline, it is impossible for any one who 
has mingled in Russian society to be blind to the 
fact that the present system of female education, 
undeniably excellent in many respects, contains 
one fatal error—the utter want of proper physical 
development. ‘Mens sana in corpore sano,” says 
a time-honoured quotation, which ought to be 
inscribed in letters of gold over the door of every 
school-room ; but unhappily the two requisites, far 
from being mutually helpful, are too often mutually 
destructive. We need not go far to find examples, 
whether drawn from the athletic Kingsleyite who 
figures first in the boat-race and last in the class- 
list, or from the devoted book-worm who 

Each useless fact to memory’s care commits, 
Shuns food and sleep, and wastes in studious fits 
His money, time, and (last and least) his wits. 


In Russia (where both muscular and doctrinal 
Christianity are somewhat backward) the latter 
evil is the prevalent one. In an ordinary household 
in St. Petersburg the programme of meals is as 
follows:—Rolls and coffee at half-past eight or 
nine ; déjeuner a la fourchette at twelve; dinner at 
half-past five or six, supplemented by coffee; and 
a ‘‘drawing-room tea” about nine. For grown 
persons and children of a certain age such an 
arrangement, in a latitude which renders bountiful 
nourishment indispensable, is by no means a bad 
one; but when we see (as we have seen many and 
many a time) little Fenellas of three and four years 
old eating fricandeau and drinking champagne at 
the same table with their seniors; children with 
pale cheeks and hollow eyes sitting up till ten or 
eleven at night in a crowded room, over a blazing 
fire; girls already languid from the want of fresh 
air, sleeping close to enormous stoves heated to 
the utmost; with all these phenomena before our 
eyes, we naturally begin to wonder whether this is 
exactly the way to produce handsome women and 
healthy mothers of families. Living as they do in 
an overheated atmosphere, and very often (during 
the severe frost) not quitting the house for days 
together, Russian girls from six to fourteen are 
reared like hot-house plants, and, like them, grow 
up frail and delicate. The English exercise of 
skating has, it is true, made some progress among 
them; but this, like other Western innovations, 
advances but slowly; and for at least two-thirds 
of the year their exercise consists solely of a short 
drive, or a still shorter walk with a governess, 
somewhat after the style of that dreary school- 
promenade, two-and-two, like a gang of heavily- 
ironed convicts, with which the magical pencil of 
Leech has made us only too familiar. The natural 
results of such a system are the pale faces and 
nerveless figures which throng the northern capital : 
as striking a contrast to the sprightly nymphs who 
play croquet on the lawns of England or the buxom 
Blousalindas who devour sucking-pig and apricot 
jam at the tables-d’héte of Germany as can well be 
imagined. 

Our monthly list of new books is a short one, 
containing, however, several works of interest. 
‘The Grey Hill, a Story in Three Parts,’ told by 
Ivan Kostenko, is a genuine Russian Tale, suffi- 
ciently amusing to deserve the popularity which it 
will probably obtain. ‘Oleg at Constantinople: a 
Three-act Tragedy,’ deals somewhat artistically 
with the feats of the great champion of Pagan 
Russia, whose adventures have given rise to many 
a quaint popular tradition. ‘Our Future Commu- 
nications with Siberia’ is a concise and lucid expo- 
sition of the value of the proposed railway across 
the Ural. We have also to mention translations 
of Miss Annie Thomas’s ‘ Walter Goring,’ Mr. 
Lawrence’s ‘ Maurice Dering,’ and Miss Braddon’s 
‘Dead Sea Fruit.’ K, 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE knighthood which has been conferred on 
Mr. William Richard Drake, for so many years 
the zealous and intelligent agent of the Liberal 
party (although, no doubt, the reward of political 
services), is not devoid of literary interest. Sir 
William Drake—who, by the by, is the repre- 
sentative of a junior branch of the old Devonshire 
family of ‘‘ Drake of Ashe”—has been for many 
years a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
contributed to the Archeologia of 1849 ‘Some 
Notes on the Taking of the Great Carrack in 1592,” 
—a paper of considerable interest to Devonshire 
men. He last year added to Art-literature a valu- 
able little book, ‘Notes on Venetian Ceramics.” 
He was, moreover, one of the originators of the 
Cocked Hat Club, a small society which in a very 
unostentatious manner has rendered good service 
to antiquarian literature. 


A work with a capital subject, and long pro- 
mised, is approaching conclusion—viz., ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Serjeants,’ by Mr. Serjeant W. H. Wool- 
rych. We hepe the author will include a chapter. 
on the rings (with their mottoes) which Serjeants 
present to the sovereign on their nomination. Her 
Majesty’s collection is said to be highly valued by 
her. The Messrs. Allen will publish this work. 

Mr. Kaye left off his ‘History of the Sepoy 
War’ at a point where the reader was most anxious 
there should be no pause. The pause has been a 
long one, but it is coming to an end. The second 
volume (with maps and plans) will soon appear. 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s collected edition of the 
works of the Devonshire poet, William Browne, is 
now completed in two small quarto volumes, the 
second and concluding one forming the fifth issue 
of the Roxburghe Library since its commencement 
in 1868. ‘The Poems of George Gascoigne,’ from 
the author's revised and genuine edition of 1575, 
will be the sixth volume in this series. George 
Gascoigne was a writer who, like Churchyard, 
belonged rather to the school of Surrey and Wyat. 
than to that of Spenser and Shakspeare,—he was 
a sort of connecting link between the two eras; 
and he has certainly hitherto remained almost 
inaccessible, owing to the rarity of the old editions 
of his poems. Gascoigne will be followed by Carew, 
for whom much has yet to be done; and so. 
the Roxburghe Library will progress steadily, if 
slowly (and to a large extent irrespective of cost), 
until at all events all the books promised in the 
revised prospectus are in type. 

A diary, kept by a slave girl inside Delhi during 
the Mutiny, and a tale called ‘Happy Days in 
Cashmere,’ are among the Indian stories of the 
approaching autumn announced by the Messrs. 
Allen. 

‘An Analytical History of India,’ by R. Sewell, 
and ‘A History of Ancient India; its Literature, 
Architecture and Commerce,’ by Mrs. Manning, 
with ‘Notes on the North-West Provinces of 
India,’ by a District Officer, are forthcoming works 
on most important subjects. Not less important, 
but in another way, is a promised and long-wanted 
work, ‘A Geography of India, for the Use of 
Schools and Students.’ 


The priceless Saxon MS., the gift of Leofric, 
the first Bishop of Exeter, which was said to have 
disappeared from the Chapter Library, never was 
there. It is safe among other MSS. in the Exeter 
Exchequer Chamber. 

We have spoken in another column of how 
Montesquieu got into the French Academy. We 
may mention here, that the Abbé Urbain Magnard 
is writing (in the Bibliographie Catholique) the lives 
of all the Academicians, in the order in which they 
have occupied the respective chairs. The Abbé is 
now at the thirty-first chair. When he has finished 
the other nine seats, it is hoped that these biogra- 
phical chapters will be published in volumes, as 
they will contain a complete history of the Acade- 
micians. There was no lack of eccentrics among 
them. One of many was the Abbé Regnier du 
Marais (called, from his obstinacy, Abbé Pertinax). 
When he and an equally obstinate scholar had beem 
quarrelling for an hour, a lady who was present 
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exclaimed, ‘“‘ Eh! gentlemen, do agree about some- 
thing, let it be never so absurd.” 


A good deal has been said touching two precious 
manuscripts which, in 1589, used to lie on the table 
of Catherine de’ Medici. These and others were 
said to have perished. We now learn that all that 
Queen’s MSS. and books are in the Imperial Library 
im Paris. The ‘Abus du Monde’ and the ‘ Pro- 
phéties des Sibylles ’ are described as being of great 
beauty, the latter particularly in its illustrations. 
The books on magic and astrology—sciences in 
which Catherine was particularly interested— 
abound in this collection. They must have lain 
well hidden, for their existence was not known to 
the late Mr. Ashpitel, who had a liking for books 
of that description. 


The new programme of the examinations of 
working men by the Society of Arts (just published 
in its Journal) is on a new basis. Many subjects 
are suppressed, with the purpose of conforming to 
the Science and Art Department Examinations. 
Among the new features are a proposition of ex- 
amination in vocal and instrumental music, and 
ene for viva voce examinations, more particularly 
of commercial and working men in modern lan- 
guages. The memorandum of Mr. Hyde Clarke 
enters into the state of linguistics in England, and 
proposes to introduce for common and elementary 
purposes a system founded on the experience of 
the vernacular examinations in India. Among 
ether illustrations of the condition of linguistic 
studies, Mr. Clarke calls attention to the well- 
known fact that young ladies in the time of Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth could speak several 
languages, whereas now it is assumed that we have 
not the capacity of being linguists, 

It is well to mark how words make progress 
through the mazes of language. When Cardinal 
Wiseman adopted “‘ back slums,” which had been 
left in the gutter of slang by Pierce Egan, the 
term ceased to belong to blackguardism. In like 
manner, Cardinal Cullen, in a solemn document 
lately issued from Dublin, speaks of Swaddlers—a 
term which has been hitherto used in the most offen- 
sive sense, by the very lowest of Irish, for Episco- 
pal Protestants, but which has now got into higher 
company. Again, it used to be very distasteful to 
a Roman Catholic to be called a Papist; and as it 
is of the very essence of a gentleman not to hurt 
any man’s feelings, no gentleman used the term. 
But a few days ago, in a public court in Ireland, 
a most respectable Roman Catholic described him- 
self as a Papist; so the word would seem to have 
lost its old offensive quality. 

Bill-literature is another source whence new 
words spring into use and old words present them- 
selves under curious aspects. Thus a music-hall 
advertises a performer who is not only ‘‘ a Gyrist,” 
but who is described as the “exclusive property 
of the lessee.” This is like the phrase that used to 
be applied to runaway slaves. 

The political, literary, and mathematical veteran, 
General Perronet Thompson, died early on Monday 
morning, at the advanced age of eighty-six. He 
was one of three brothers who were simultaneously 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, and who 
made themselves names in the world. He was for 
many years the proprietor and editor of the West- 
minster Review, in which first appeared his cele- 
brated ‘Corn Law Catechism.’ He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society; had seen much service in 
the army; was Governor of Sierra Leone; a most 
active and loquacious Member of Parliament, and 
an unceasing advocate for the rights and privileges 
of the aborigines. In domestic society he was the 
most gentle and kindest of men. 


We read of the recent death in Paris, after a few 
hours’ illness, of Alexander Spiers, Ph.D., Cheva- 
lier de la Légion d’Honneur, Professor at the 
Lycée Impérial Bonaparte and the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, aged sixty-one. Dr. Spiers was 
the author of a Universal Dictionary, English and 
French, first published in 1839, and of works in 
French for the study of the English language ; also 
of a Manual of English and French Commercial 
Terms. Dr. Spiers resided constantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. 








The cuckoo cry that Dr. Livingstone is “all 
right,” and the comfortable idea that he will 
‘turn up” somewhere, have ceased to pacify 
some of his friends. But they can only suggest 
that something ought to be done for him. 


Having repeatedly protested against the exist- 
ence of gas-factories in London, and enforced the 
arguments which were presented by the subject 
with such illustrations as arose from time to time, 
and sufficed to show the folly of the old assertion, 
that “a gas-holder cannot blow up,” we notice 
with great satisfaction that three great establish- 
ments are about to migrate where they will be at 
least less threatening and injurious than at present. 
As we consider what may be styled the threatening 
—i. é., violently mischievous—nature of these fac- 
tories, in respect to their liability to explosion, is 
of less importance than the constantly injurious 
effect of their presence in dense neighbourhoods, 
we deprecate the continuance of any such works 
in centres of population, and trust, if those gas- 
factories which still exist in the metropolis are not 
by their owners removed to where they become 
less dangerous nuisances, that authority will dis- 
place them. The companies about to quit the 
denser parts of town are the ‘‘ Imperial,” which 
removes its works to fields near West Ham—(not 
half far enough by the way); the ‘‘ Chartered,” 
which departs to the north side of the Thames, near 
the drainage outfall, where coal can be brought 
much cheaper than to town; and the “City of 
London,” which leaves the neighbourhood of the 
Temple, St. Paul’s, and Blackfriars, to say nothing 
of the City itself, where men will soon wonder such 
an establishment was ever tolerated for a week. 
This factory will soon be found near its fellow, 
the “Chartered” Company. These are steps, so far 
as they extend, in the right direction ; nevertheless, 
by far too many such dangerous nuisances as gas- 
factories remain in London, such as those of the 
‘* Phoenix” Company at Bankside and Vauxhall, 
and that enormous aggregation in the Horseferry 
Road, Westminster, those of the “ Equitable” Com- 
pany in Pimlico. In fact, all buildings of this sort 
should be removed to places where they will be 
less injurious and threatening than at present. 
The gas-factories of Paris are far removed from 
that city, out of the way of poisoning and blowing 
up large masses of human beings. 

The death of a Prince who is the last of his 
house, and yet who is not, warrants brief record. 
A stroke of apoplexy has just killed Frederick, 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen. Twenty years 
ago he sold his ancient principality to Prussia for 
money and the title of ‘“‘ Highness.” Childless by 
a first marriage, he took to wife a daughter of a 
Francescan baron (Von Sybourg); but the lady 
was wife only by right of that fata morgana of 
wedded life, a morganatic marriage, the issue of 
which inherit neither name nor title of the father. 
The wife was created Countess von Rothenburg, 
and was divorced a few years ago. A son by this 
union (born in 1856) remains Herr Graf, as he was 
before his father’s death. His sire was the last 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen ; the son, Count 
Frederick, when his mother dies, will be the first 
Count von Rothenburg. 

With regard to the extension of female educa- 
tion in India it is worthy of report, that in a 
monthly return of the number of native visitors to 
the India Museum of Calcutta, it appears that 
1,290 are females and 10,853 males. At Calcutta, 
a native gentleman has established a class, and 
given scholarships for the education of native 
women as midwives. Another class is to be estab- 
lished at Lucknow. A normal school for native 
ladies and girls has been already opened at Poona. 
At the Calcutta University two Hindu ladies are 
going up for the matriculation examination. 

Our Indian railway companies, while enforcing 
some of the most obnoxious practices of their tutors 
at home, introduce variations of their own. The 
last is a liberal supply of coffins at every station, 
to be had at a moment’s notice. It is shrewdly 
hinted that these necessaries might be dispensed 
with, if, in a burning climate, there was a free 
supply of water at the stations, and if at the ticket 
stations the passengers were not locked in for half- 





an-hour, and with the torrid atmosphere made 
more insufferable by the condition that the train 
is not in motion. It is not surprising that the 
Indian Government is taking the railways in 
hand. 


A Correspondent sends an illustration as to 
scorpions. He resided several years in a scorpion 
country, but never saw one alive. He sometimes 
sat down in places where there was a scorpion under 
every stone. Others have not been so fortunate. In the 
North-Western Provinces of India alone last year 
832 persons were killed by scorpions and snakes, 
and 195 wounded. It appears the bite was fatal in 
many instances, unless, as is most likely, no return 
was made of ordinary cases. 


Prof. Brugsch’s new position will be that of 
Keeper of the Egyptian Museum at Boulac or 
Cairo, and not Keeper of the Museum at Bombay, 
as intimated in our last. The Egyptian Museum, 
under the direction of Mariette Bey, has become 
one of the finest Egyptian collections in the world. 
It will be remembered some of its choicest objects 
were exhibited at Paris in 1867. 


Dr. Cullen, of Kustenji, has communicated to 

the Levant Herald the following inscription :— 

IMP CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVGYSTVS 

PONTIFEX MAXIMVS TRIBVNI C POTESTAT 

VIII IMP XVII PP CENSORCOS VII DESIGN VIII 

NOMINA SPECVLATORVM QVI IN PRAETORIO 

MEO MILITAVERVNT ITEM MILITVM QUI 

IN COHORTIBVS NOVEM PRAETORIIS ET QVA 

TVOR VRBANIS SVBIECI QVIBVS FORTITER 

ET PIE MILITIA FVNCTIS IVS TRIBVO CONV 

BI‘D MAX AT CVM SINGVLIS ET PRIMIS 

VXORIBVS UT ETIAM SI PEREGRINI IV 

RIS FEMINASM MATRIMONIO SVO IVNXE 

RINT PROINDE LIBEROS TOLLANT AC SI EX 

DVOBYS CIVIBVS ROMANIS NATOS 

AD IIII NON DECEMBR 
GALEONE TETTIENO PETRONIANO 
cos 

M. FVLVIO GILLONE 
COH‘VIPR 

LENNIO LETRO FEROCIA QUIS TATELLIS 

DESCRIPTVM ET RECOGNITVM EX TABVLA 

AENEA QVAE FIXA EST ROMAE IN CAPITOLIO 

IN BASI IOVIS AFRICI 
It was found, about a year ago, in the sand of the 
seashore, near Kustenji, the ancient Constantia, 
and consequently near the wall which ran from 
the Danube to the Black Sea, pretty much in the 
same course as the Danube and Black Sea Railway 
now does. The inscription was on a bronze plate, 
9 inches by 6, engraved within a shallow border. 
Dr. Cullen states that this good-conduct discharge 
is remarkable as being of the time of Vespasian, 
and being a Pretorian guard’s diploma, of which 
Cardinali only records four, and those all of later 
date. The other class, given to troops of the line 
and auxiliaries, is more numerous; and there are 
nearly forty of them, ranging from Claudius to 
Maximus. Dr. Cullen points out as peculiar the 
words tribuo and subject, instead of the subjecimus 
of the later forms, Vespasian not having adopted 
the imperial plural style for these documents. Dr. 
Cullen has paid much attention to the archeology 
of the Lower Danubian districts. 





GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 


Professor PEPPER will shortly return from Holland, and 
deliver a Lecture on the TENTOONSTELLING, or International 
Exhibition at Amsterdam ; with full Pictorial Illustrations.— 
The GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTION COIL, and all the 
other Entertainments as usual, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 





SCIENCE 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Sxction A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


SATURDAY. 

* Report on the Recent Progress in the Theory 
of Elliptic and Hyper-elliptic Functions,’ by Mr. 
W. H. L. Russgxy.—In this report elliptic func- 
tions are divided into four sections, of which the 
first two make up the subject of the present com- 
munication ; the functions known as “‘ @ functions ” 
occupying the principal part of it, and the author 
has endeavoured to give an accurate account of 
what is known respecting them. 
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‘On a New Self-registering Hygrometer,’ by 
Mr. E. Vrivian.—The principle upon which Mr. 
Vivian’s instrument is constructed is the conden- 
sation of the vapour of alcohol, from a reservoir 
representing the dry bulb, which passes in vacuo 
into a wet bulb. The action is cumulative for any 
period. The same principle is applied by a modifi- 
cation of the same instrument,—1. To the regis- 
tration of the mean difference between sunshine 
and shade; both bulbs being dry and one shaded. 
2. To nocturnal radiation; one bulb being exposed, 
the other protected from the direct influence of 
the sky. 3. The approximate record of mean tem- 
perature, 50° being taken as the datum in construct- 
ing the hygrometrical scale, and the plus or minus 
representing temperature. 4. As a pluviometer, 
showing the duration of rain during any period ; 
one of a pair of instruments having its bulb wetted 
by rain through a flannel, the other kept constantly 
wet by a cistern. 

‘On Prof. Christian Wiener’s Stereoscopic Repre- 
sentation of the Cubic Eikosi-Heptagram,’ by Prof. 
SyLvEsTER.—Prof. Sylvester produced some stereo- 
scopic drawings of the famous complex of twenty- 
seven right lines discovered by Dr. Salmon (Regius 
Professor of Divinity at the University of Dublin), 
which have such remarkable relations of mutual 
intersection with one another, and admit of being 
drawn upon a cubic surface, 7. e. one of the third 
order. Various attempts had been made by himself 
and others to effect the visible construction of this 
eikosi-heptagram, but without success until, at the 
request of the illustrious Clebsch, of Heidelberg, 
Dr. Christian Wiener (Professor of Descriptive 
Geometry in the Technical Institution at Carls- 
ruhe) built up a suitable cubic surface, and actually 
drew upon it the twenty-seven straight lines in 
question. From this solid figure he had taken 
stereoscopic drawings, and kindly forwarded copies 
to the author of the communication. Almost con- 
temporaneously with Prof. Wiener’s realization of 
the figure, M. Camille Jordan had communicated 
to the Académie des Sciences of Paris a very im- 
portant application to the theory involved in the 
figure to those hyper-abelian functions which were 
to form part of the promised continuation of Mr. 
Russell’s report, brought before the Section that 
morning. This afforded another instance of the 
strong reverse action which geometry was now 
exerting over modern analysis. It should be men- 
tioned that M. Jordan erroneously gives Steiner 
the credit of the discovery of the eikosi-heptagram 
in question. This great geometer did, in fact, re- 
discover it for himself, in ignorance of the prior 
labours of the Dublin Professor, having in the 
later years of his life fallen into the habit, and 
indeed adopted the rule, of never looking at what 
proceeded from other brains than his own. 

‘On the Umbilici of Anallagmatic Surfaces,’ by 
Mr. W. K. Cuirrorp. 

‘On the Theory of Distance,’ by Mr. W. K. 
CLIFFORD. 

‘Sketch of a Proof of Lagrange’s Equations 
of Motion referred to Generalized Co-ordinates,’ 
by Mr. R. B. Haywarp. 

‘On Conic Osculation,’ by Mr. F. W. Newman. 

‘On Surfaces of the Second Degree,’ by Mr. 
F. W. Newman. 

‘On Curves of the Third Degree,’ by Mr. F. W. 
Newman. 

‘On the Common Tangents of Circles,’ by Mr. 
M. Couns. 

MONDAY. 

* Report of the Committee appointed to apply to 
the Admiralty for Aid in observing certain Sea 
Temperatures,’ by Sir E. BELCHER. 

‘Report of the Tidal Committee,’ by Prof. 
RaANKINE. 

‘Report of the Rainfall Committee,’ by Mr. G. 
J. Symons. 

‘Recent Fall of an Aérolite at Krihenburg,’ by 
Dr. NEUMAYER. 

‘ Results of Experiments with a Captive Balloon,’ 
by Mr. J. GLAISHER. 

‘On the Rainfall in Natal, South Africa,’ by Dr. 
R. J. Mann.—The British Colony of Natal, situ- 
ated on the south-east coast of Africa, 800 miles 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, lies between the 





out upon the Indian Ocean by a coast line 150 miles 
long. The land is approximately 120 miles broad, 
and slopes down from a height of 6,000 feet, where 
the inland frontier is formed by the run of the great 
table-land of the continent. The general set of the 
air-current is from the moist spaces over the ocean 
up this rapid landslope, and the rainfall of the 
colony is in the main due to this cause. The result 
is a climate in which tropical productions grow 
luxuriantly in the lower districts, and temperate 
productions thrive in the higher region. The mean 
temperature of the year is 64°7°, at a height of 2,000 
feet, and 69°2° on the coast. The year is divided into 
a wet and dry season, rather than into a summer 
and winter season. The six months from October 
to March are cloudy and moist, and the six months 
from April to September are a period of bright 
and rarely interrupted sunshine. The entire rain- 
fall for a period of ten years, at an elevation of 
2,095 feet, forty-five miles inland, was 302 inches, 
giving a mean yearly fall of 30°22 inches; of this 
25°53 inches fall during the six summer months, 
and 509 inches during the six winter months. 
The mean monthly fall for the summer period is 
4:2 inches. The same for the winter period is 0°87 
of an inch, The increase and diminution of the fall 
are singularly regular, as becomes apparent when the 
progression is represented in a diagram traced out 
pictorially upon paper. The months of April and 
September are properly intermediate months in 
regard to rainfall. They have each a mean fall of 
one inch and a half, while the mean monthly fall 
for the rigidly dry period, from May to August, 
barely exceeds half an inch. The heaviest rainfall 
in one year during this period was 37°31 inches ; 
the least rainfall in one year 22°34 inches. Upon 
8 months out of the 120 comprised in the period 
of observation no rainfall was less than 1 inch. On 
one occasion only there were 107 days in succession 
without rain. Eight other intervals gave rainless 
periods of between 40 and 68 days, and thirteen in- 
tervals of between 22 and 33 days. There were 19 
months on which the monthly fall reached 5 inches ; 
9 months on which it reached 7 inches, and 1 month 
on which it reached 8°97 inches. There were 49 days 
on which the daily fall exceeded 1 inch; 13 days on 
which it reached 1} inch ; and only 5 days on which it 
exceeded 2 inches. The heaviest daily fall at Maritz- 
burg on consecutive rainy days was 10°81 inches. 
The coast district is subject to devastating floods. 
In 1857 there was one in which the river Umgeni, 
near its mouth in the neighbourhood of the sea- 
port of Durban, rose 28 feet above its ordinary 
level, and overflowed a considerable space of low 
ground near the port, carrying down cattle, large 
deposits of reeds and large trees to the sea. In 
1868 another coast flood took place, in which a 
fine iron-girder bridge, 900 feet long, and recently 
erected over the same river at a cost of 19,000/., was 
carried away, and in which damage to the extent 
of 100,000/. was inflicted on public works and pri- 
vate property. The rainfall on the first occasion 
was 21 inches on the coast, and 11 inches at Maritz- 
burg; on the second occasion, 16} inches on the 
coast, and 10°81 at Maritzburg. The ordinary 
rains of Natal are caused by the moist sea-air 
rushing suddenly inland to a considerable elevation, 
and there becoming rarefied and depositing the 
moisture. The devastating coast-floods are due to 
rains accompanying strong sea gales from the 
south or south-west, and going on continuously for 
two or three days. These occur often, with a high 
barometer. During these rains the rainfall is much 
heavier on the immediate coast than it is further 
inland. On the higher hills it diminishes into a thick 
mist, like that which is often found on the Scotch 
mountains. In one marked rain of this character 
in which I was caught between swollen coast-rivers, 
the fall on the coast was 8°97 inches, and at Maritz- 
burg, 2,095 feet high, 1:23 inches. 

‘On the Formation of Dew,’ by Dr. Hupson. 

‘On Chambered Spirit-levels,’ by Mr. WARNER. 

‘On the Speed of Air in Flues,’ by Mr. A. E. 
FLeTcHER.—This paper described the author’s new 
anemometer, whereby he is able to measure the 
speed of air moving in red-hot flues or air-passages, 
and in cases where it may be mixed with corrosive 
vapours which would prevent the use of the older 


27th and 31st parallels of south latitude, and looks | mechanical anemometers. 








‘On the Maury Barometer,’ by Mr. F. T. Morr, 
—This instrument, invented by Mr. E. T. Loseley, 
on the suggestion of Capt. Maury, is a pocket 
barometer, both durable and accurate. In shape 
and size it resembles an old-fashioned watch. 


TUESDAY. 

‘On the Penetration of Armour-Plates by Shells 
with Heavy Bursting-Charges fired obliquely,’ by 
Mr. J. WHITWORTH. 

‘Sur une Méthode pour obtenir les Images 
Monochromatiques des Corps Lumineux,’ by M. 
JANSSEN. 

‘Faits divers de Physique Terrestre,’ by M. 
JANSSEN. 

‘On the Chemical Re-action of Light discovered 
by Prof. Tyndall,’ by Prof. A. Morren. 

‘On the Formation of Dew,’ by Mr. H. Hupson. 

‘On the Numerical Relations between the Wave- 
lengths of the Hydrogen Rays,’ by Mr. G. J. 
STONEY. 

‘On a Convenient and Cheap Heliostat,’ by 
Mr. G. J. STONEY. 

‘On the Influence of Annealing on Crystalline 
Structure,’ by Mr. C. Brooke. 

‘On the Mechanical Tracing of Curves,’ by Mr. 
W. H. L. Russet. 

‘On the Successive Involutes to a Circle,’ by 
Prof. SYLVESTER. 

‘On an Electro-Magnetic Experiment,’ by the 
Hon. J. W. Strurr.—The experiment referred to 
is one described in the July number of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, by which it appears that the 
magnetizing effect of an induced current in a 
secondary circuit, produced by the sudden cessa- 
tion of the voltaic current in a primary circuit, is 
within certain wide limits the greater, the smaller 
the number of turns of which the secondary consists. 


WEDNESDAY. 

‘ Report of the Committee on Luminous Meteors,’ 
by Mr. J. GuaisHER.—The Report contains the 
results of assiduous observations of shooting-stars, 
directed principally to the periodical dates when 
shower-meteors are usually expected to recur, 
besides the recorded description of many large 
meteors, which have appeared with more than 
ordinary frequency since the last Report, and the 
fall of aérolites. Of large meteors the most remark- 
able were those of September 5, 1868; October 7, 
1868 ; and May 31, 1869. The course of the large 
meteor seen in Central France on the evening of 
the 5th of September, 1868, was little less than 
100 miles in length, over the valleys of the Seine, 
the Yonne and the Loire, north and west of the 
mountains of Céte d’Or and Auvergne—directed, 
apparently at no great inclination to the horizon, 
from north-west to south-west, at a height of 
upwards of fifty miles above the earth. The very 
distant observations of the same meteor at Aosta 
and Florence, however, seem to indicate, for the 
earlier portion of this meteor’s flight, a far more 
extraordinary length of course than is common 
among large fire-balls. From the facts noted may 
be obtained the minima of velocity with respect to 
the earth and sun, and which are, namely, respec- 
tively 80 and 71 kilometres per second. Now, were 
the orbit described by this meteor elliptical, or even 
parabolic, the velocity could not exceed 42 kilo- 
metres: there can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
trajectory was an hyperbola. This, it is believed, is 
the first time that the path of the fire-ball has been 
ascertained from trustworthy mathematical data. 
From this starting-point M. Tissot finds that the 
meteor passed over that place at a distance of 
3° 12’ from the zenith. The meteor merely 
through our solar system; twenty days after it 
made its appearance it passed through its perihelion, 
the distance of which from the sun is about the 
same as that of Mercury. The bolis is now further 
away than Saturn, but has not yet got beyond 
Uranus. The principal remarkable feature of the 
fire-ball of the 7th of October, 1868, was its vast 
volume—much larger than that of any other meteor 
seen for many years. Two other circumstances 
appeared also to be of some important interest, 
viz.: 1. The immense distance to which.the series 
of detonations was heard over an area of more than 
190 miles in width, incomparably surpassing the 
distance to which the longest claps of thunder or 
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the discharges of the largest cannons can be heard. 
¥f, moreover, the statements of the majority of the 
observers may be trusted, the interval between the 
bursting of the meteor and the sound of the report 


was so great that the phenomenon must have taken | 


place at a prodigious height. Less than five minutes 
cannot be allowed, on the most moderate estimation, 
from the explosion of the meteor to the first sound 
of the report, and this would imply a distance of 
more than 60 miles. Taking into account the direc- 
tion of the meteor as seen by the observers, it would 
be difficult to admit a height of less than 48 miles. 
This height is confidently within the limits which 


it would be necessary to assign to it, when the | 


greater number of exact descriptions of the meteor, 
given by competent observers, are taken into the 
account. Other large meteors were described. The 
meteors of the 14th of November, 1868, were well 
observed. They were widely separated from a large 
number of meteors observed in the United States 


of America on the morning of the 14th of Novem- | 


ber last. Prof. Newton has selected several instances 


of meteors of conspicuous brightness, which were | 


simultaneously observed by observers at distant 


places. The results, accompanied by two excel- | 


lently executed plates of the persistent streaks, 
some of which presented peculiar features, as given 
in the American Journal of Science for May, 1869 
(vol. xlvii., p. 399), and lead to the supposition, 


‘On Rhinodon typicus, the largest known Shark,’ 
by Prof. E. P. Wricur. 

‘On a Hybrid or other Variety of Perdix cinerea 
found in Devonshire,’ by Dr. Scort. 

Miss Becker produced specimens of the common 
red campion, Lychnis diurna, infested with a para- 
sitic fungus allied to the ‘‘ smut” in wheat, which 
developes its fructification in the anthers of the 
flower. The campion in its ordinary healthy state 
has flowers bearing stamens only or pistils only ; 
but about half the plants infested with the parasitic 
fungus bear flowers with both stamen and pistil in 
the same flower. Miss Becker had never observed 
bisexual flowers on healthy plants, and attributed 
its occurrence in the flower she produced to the 
presence of this parasitic fungus. She had submitted 
|a few of the flowers to Mr. Darwin, and he had 

suggested that the pollen being destroyed at an 
| early period, the pistil was developed in compen- 
|sation. But though this explanation appeared 
probable at first sight, she did not think the facts 
| sustained it. She believed the influence exerted by 
the parasite to be of a much more subtle and sur- 
prising character than this, and that instead of 
causing the development of the pistil in a plant | 
which would have produced stamens only if left to 

itself, the fungus has the power to cause a plant 

which in its natural condition would have produced 
| pistils only to develope stamens, in order that it 





from the observed motions of translation and dis- | (the fungus) might have anthers in which to deve- | 
tortion of some of the streaks, that a northward | lope its fructification, and that the capsule withers 
eurrent of the upper air prevailed below an altitude | in consequence of the vital forces of the plant being | 
of about 54 miles, and that above this level, to a | unable to support both sets of organs. The parasite 


height of about 60 miles, «a current of air existed, 
moving in a northerly direction. The double appear- 
ance of the streaks observed with the telescope, in 
some of the meteors of the shower, suggests the 
probable conjecture by Prof. Newton of an actual 
duality in the meteor itself; and a very possible 


analogy, it is thought, may thus be recognized | 


among the November shooting-stars, to the double 
or multiple character which is common among the 
detonating and stone-producing meteors. 

* On Electrification,’ by Mr. T. Bruce WARREN. 

*On the Electrical Balance,’ by Mr. F. H. 
Vartey.—The author exhibited diagrams, and 
explained various methods by which Christie’s 
discovery of divided currents had been employed 
in making electric balances. 


‘On Collimators for adjusting Newtonian Tele- | 


scopes,” by Mr. G. J. Stoney. 

Mr. G.J.Symons exhibited a Storm Rain-Gauge. 

*On Meteorological Reductions, with especial 
Reference to the Elements of Vapour,’ by Mr. B. 
STewakr. 

‘On a Self-recording Rain-Gauge,’ by Mr. B. 
STEwakr. 

‘On the Heat of the Stars, by Mr. W. Hucarns. 
—In the summer of 1866 it occurred to the author 
that the heat received on the earth from the stars 
might possibly be more easily detected than the 
solar heat reflected from the moon. Towards the 
close of that year, and during the early part of 
1867, he made observations with thermopiles and 
@ very sensitive galvanometer, prepared for him 
by Mr. Elliott, and succeeded in obtaining trust- 
worthy indications of stellar heat in the cases of 
Sirius, Pollux and Regulus. 





Section D.—BIOLOGY, 
TUESDAY. 
Department of Botany, Zoology and Ethnology. 


*On the Relations of the Fauna of British India | 


to that of the Ethiopian and so-called Indian 
Regions,’ by Mr. M. T. BLanrorp. 

‘On the Mammalian Fauna of North-West 
America,’ by Mr. R. Brown. 

‘On a New Isopod from Flinders Island,’ by 
Mr. H. Woopwarp. 

‘On the Land and Fresh-Water Shells of Nicar- 
agua, Central America,’ by Mr. R. Tare. 

‘Five Years’ Experience in Artificial Fish- 
breeding, showing in what waters Trout will and 
will not thrive, with some Remarks on Fish and 
our British Fisheries,’ by Mr. W. F. Wrzs. 

‘On the Salmon Rivers of Devon and Cornwall 


and how to improve them,’ by Mr. F. BUCKLAND. 


| comes like a cuckoo; establishes itself in the flower | 
of the Lychnis; and in order to nourish and find 
| accommodation for the spores of the stranger, the 
| plant’s own offspring perishes. The diseased bi- 
sexual plants very rarely produce seed; but occa- 
sionally late in the season perfect capsules, bearing 
good seed, are found upon them. It was supposed 
that the spores of the fungus fell on the stigma of 
| a flower, and infected all the seeds in that capsule; 
| that those seeds which would have naturally pro- 
| duced stamens only remain unaffected in structure 
| by the parasite, but have their pollen destroyed ; 
| that those plants which would have naturally pro- | 
duced pistils only develope these to a certain extent, | 
| but as the fungus, which pervades the tissues of | 
| the Lychnis, cannot produce spores without anthers | 
to fructify in and pollen to feed on, it compels the | 
| plant it inhabits to develope them for its accom- | 
modation, and the effort of so doing exhausts the | 
forces of the plant and causes the decay of the cap- | 
sule—if, indeed, the previous stunting of the style | 
does not prevent fertilization. The production of 
healthy capsules late in the season may be accounted 
for by supposing that the vigour of the fungus is 
| exhausted, and, the pressure being removed, the 
plant resumes its natural functions. The fact that 
only about half the diseased plants are bisexual 
favours the theory that the latter are female plants, 
in which the growth of stamens has been induced 
by the presence of the fungus. 

‘On some curious Fossil Fungi from the Black 
Shale of the Northumberland Coal-fields,’ by 
Messrs, A. Hancock and T, ATTHEY. 

‘On some Stone Implements from Rangoon,’ by 

| Admiral Sir E. BELCHER. 
| ‘On the Paucity of Aboriginal Monuments in 
Canada,’ by Sir D. Gres, Bart. | 

‘On the Primeval Status of Man,’ by Mr. W. C. 

Denpy. | 
| ‘Notes on the Builders and the Purposes of | 
| Megalithic Monuments,’ by Mr. A. L. Lewis. 
‘On the Westerly Drifting of the Nomads from | 
| the Fifth to the Nineteenth Century,’ by Mr. 
| H. H. Howorrs. 
| ‘On the Origin of the Tasmanians,’ by Mr. J. 
| BoNWICK. 





Department of Anatomy and Physiology. 

‘On Voltaic Electricity in relation to Physiology,’ 
by Mr. K. Bripeman. 

| On the Physiological Action of Hydrate of 
| Chloral,’ by Dr. Richarpson.—This paper was a 
| special Report. It was drawn up at the request of 
| the President of the Biological Section, Mr. Busk. 
| Chloral was discovered by Liebig in 1832, and 
| afterwards was investigated by Dumas. It is made 











by acting on alcohol with dry chlorine gas. It isa 
colourless liquid, of a specific gravity of 1-502, and 
boils at 202° Fahr. Its vapour has a pungent odour, 
When chloral comes in contact with water, it turns 
into a white crystalline solid substance, called 
hydrate of chloral, which is the substance Dr, 
Richardson subjected to experiment. When this 
substance is treated with an alkali, it is decom- 


| posed into chloroform and into formiate of the base 


of the alkali. Blood possesses alkaline properties 
due to the presence of soda, in respect to which 
Liebreich speculated that if the hydrate of chloral 
were introduced into a living body, chloroform 
would be gradually liberated within the body 
under the influence of the blood, amd that sleep 
would follow as from chloroform, but for a longer 
time. Liebreich made many experiments in regard 
to this; putting animals, and even human beings, 
to sleep for long periods. In one case, a dose of 
forty-five grains produced sleep in a man for sixteen 
hours. Dr. Richardson, in his researches, first 
tested whether chloroform is given off when the 
hydrate of chloral is mixed with blood, and proved 
that it was so by distilling over the liberated chlo- 


| roform from the blood. He next made a standard 


solution, which consists of one part of chloral to 
one of water. Afterwards, he put Liebreich’s 
experiments to the test, following his descriptions. 
After this, he made his own distinct series of special 
investigation. The results of his researches were, 
that chloral is decomposed in the living body, as 
Liebreich affirms. It gives off chloroform, and it 
forms a formiate of sodium with the blood. The 
action of the chloroform thus liberated produces 
sleep, which is, in every sense, the same as the 
sleep from chloroform itself. The substance can be 
given either by the mouth or by sub-cutaneous 
injection. Two parts of hydrate of chloral are 
equivalent in physiological value to seven of chloro- 


| form. The sleep it produces may be made to 


extend over four or even five hours; but vomiting 
is frequently produced previous to sleep. and there 
is only a brief period of actual insensibility, the 
body being, if anything, hyper-sensitive to touch 


| and pain, even during the stupor. With great care 


in regulating the dose, recovery may be pretty 
certainly ensured; but death is very liable to be 
induced by slight excess of quantity administered : 
the act of death is by the continuation of sleep 
with rapidly failing temperature of body. Having 
discovered the physiological value of hydrate of 
chloral in comparison with pure chloroform, Dr. 
Richardson next investigated the relative advan- 
tages and dangers of these two anesthetic agents. 
In this inquiry, he discovered the singular fact 
that when chloroform is injected in a sufficient dose 
under the skin it produces sleep, as does chloral, 
without excitement, and of as long duration as 
that produced by chloral. All the effects of hydrate 
of chloral can thus be obtained by chloroform, and 
probably with greater safety. Fully recognizing 
that Liebriech has brought out a very valuable 
truth, viz., that the blood in the animal body is 
capable of decomposing, and that the products of 
such decomposition may produce definite symptoms, 
he, the author, was not prepared to affirm that the 
hydrate of chloral will practically supersede opium, 
chloroform and similar narcotizing agents now in 
medical use. 

‘On an Instrument for recording Respiratory 
Movemehts,’ by Dr. B. SANDERSON. 

‘On Human Vaccine Lymph and Heifer Lymph,’ 
by Dr. H. Buanc. 

‘On the Myology of Cyclothwrus didactylus,’ 
by Mr. J. C. Gatron.—The generalization of 
Brants with regard to the muscles of the limbs 
in the sloths can be fairly applied to this arboreal 
ant-eater, namely, ‘‘ vires motrices antice corporis 
esse, posticam vero validis musculis ad anteriorem 
attrahi atque hujus motus sequi deberi”; and is 
further strengthened if we contrast the short hu- 
merus, rugged with strong muscular ridges, with 
the long, smooth femur, lacking even a rudiment 
of a third trochanter. In addition to a long pre- 
hensile tail—a stunted member in the sloth—naked 
for the lower third of its length, the fore and hind 
limbs are marvellously modified for arboreal pro- 
gression ; the functional absence of the pollex being 
compensated for, as Michel remarked, by the enor- 
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mous development of the pisiform bone, to which 
are attached numerous strong muscles; while a 
long strigil-shaped bone, the importance of which 
was not overlooked by Cuvier, passing backwards 
from the scaphoid, more than makes up for the 
shortness of the calcaneal process. After the con- 
sideration in detail of the muscular system in this 
and other Edentates, the question naturally arises, 
What zoological value do such details possess ? 
None, it must be confessed; for, apart from their 
bearings upon the question of the serial homo- 
logies of muscles, they do not enable us in any- 
wise to simplify and better the classification, as 
yet very unsatisfactory, of the members of this 
much-varying order. 

‘On the Interpretation of the Limbs and Lower 
Jaw,’ by Prof. Ctetanp.—In this paper it was 
pointed out that the branchial arches of fishes 
form circles internal to the primary circles of the 
vascular system, and that the costal arches encircle 
the visceral cavity, external to the vascular arches, 
but deeper than the muscular system; and it was 
sought to be shown that the limbs are divisible 
into two parts, limb-arch and appendage, and that 
the limb-arch is not the property of one particular 
segment, but of a whole region of the body; and, 
further, that from its mode of development from 
the ventral plates, before the dorsal plates have 
passed far round the body, it may come to lie 
either outside or inside the costal arches, the latter, 
however, being the usual position. The lower jaw, 
together with the suspensorium, was held to have 
the characters not of a costal but of a limb-arch; 
and the operculum of fishes was considered as an 
appendage or set of appendages. 

‘Further Observations on Dendroidal Forms 
assumed by Minerals,’ by Dr. Heaton. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Department of Botany, Zoology, and Ethnology. 


* Report on the Marine Fauna and Flora of the 
South Coast of Devon and Cornwall,’ by Mr. C. 8. 
Barr. 

*On the Relative Value of the Characters em- 
ployed in the Classification of Plants,’ by Dr. M. T. 
MASTERS. 

‘On the genus Boswellia, with Descriptions and 
Drawings of Three New Species,’ by Dr. Birp- 
WOOD. 

‘On the Whale Remains washed ashore at 
Babbicombe, South Devon,’ by Mr. W. PENGELLY. 

‘ Observations on Infusoria at Miinster am Stein, 
Creuznach,’ by Mr. G. GLADSTONE. 

* On Initial Life,’ by Mr. C. S. Wake. 

‘On the Natives of Vancouver’s Island,’ by Dr. 
R. Kine. 

‘On the Esquimaux considered in their relation- 
ship to Man’s Antiquity,’ by Mr. W. S. Hatt. 

‘Notes on the Woolwa and Mosquito Vocabu- 
laries,’ by Drs. R. S. CHarnock and C. C. Buake. 

‘On the Human Remains in the Gravels of 
Leicestershire,’ by Dr. F. Drake. 

‘On a Method of forming Flint Flakes used 
by the Early Inhabitants of Devon,’ by Mr. T. M. 
Hatt. 

‘Notes on an Inscribed Rock,’ by Mr. R. Tate. 

‘On an Obstacle to European Longevity beyond 
Seventy Years,’ by Sir D. Grn. 

‘On a Cause of Diminished Longevity among 
the Jews,’ by Sir D. Gres. 

‘On the Brain of a Negro,’ by Mr. R. GARNER. 

‘On a Frontier Line of Ethnology and Geology,’ 
by Mr. H. H. Howorta.—The author in this paper 
correlated the pushing back of the Ugrian races 
by the Indo-Europeans with the synchronous dis- 
appearance of the post-pleistocene, or pre-historic, 
Fauna and Flora of Europe; believing that, before 
the twelfth century B.c. (before which we know of 
no occupants of Europe, except Ugrians), Europe 
formed one zoological and botanical province with 
Northern Asia, and that the Ugrian variety of 
man was as much a part of its differenti as the 
reindeer and musk-ox. This was accompanied by 
the vast alteration in climate we must deduce, from 
comparing the pages of Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus and 
Cesar, with the present condition of things. The 
climate is now such that the European isothermals 
are deflected from the normal course they follow, 
across Asia, to their abnormal one in Europe; and 





the author believed that, before the twelfth century 
B.C., when the pre-historic Fauna and Flora occu- 
pied all Europe, those isothermals traversed the 
whole of Europe at the same latitude they still 
follow in Asia. Their present flexion, he thought, 
from a vast number of facts, is attributable almost 
solely to the Gulf-Stream; so that we get an 
approximate date for the advent of the Gulf- 
Stream, with its geological influences, and thus 
obtain a fixed point from which to calculate, at 
some future day, a perfect geological calendar. 

‘On the Race Elements of the Irish People,’ by 
Mr. F. H. Kinanay. 

‘On the Race Affinities of the Madecasses,’ by 
Mr. C, S. Wake. 

‘On the Races of Morocco,’ by Mr. J. Strruine. 


Department of Anatomy and Physiology. 

‘On the Homologies in the Extremities of the 
Horse,’ by Mr. R. GARNER. 

‘On the Connexion between Chemical Com- 
position and Physiological Activity,’ by Prof. 
Crum Brown. 

‘On Sleep and Anesthetics,’ by Dr. Kipp. 





Szction E.—GEOGRAPHY. 
MONDAY. 

*On the Straits of Magellan and the Passages 
leading Northward to the Gulf of Pefias,’ by Capt. 
R. C. Mayng, R.N.—The whole distance through 
the Straits of Magellan is about 300 miles, and the 
width of the passage varies from 2 miles to 15 or 
20. The eastern and western portions are strongly 
contrasted in scenery and climate ; on the east we 
have low prairie land, perfectly bare of trees, with 
a clear, bright sky and hard, fresh wind; on the 
west rise, almost perpendicularly from the sea, lofty 
mountains clothed with the evergreen beech, which 
produce torrents of rain, varied by hail and snow 
in their seasons. From the western end of the Strait 
is a passage leading northward among numberless 
islands for 360 miles, and ending in the Gulf of 
Pefias. In this part it is scarcely too much to say 
that the rain never ceases for 24 hours together ; 
the channel is much narrower than the Straits, and 
lofty mountains close it in on each side so that 
the sun scarcely ever penetrates into its recesses. 
During the recent naval survey in which Capt. 
Mayne was engaged, the ship’s crew passed three 
months without being once able to dry their clothes 
except by the engine-fires. When, however, the 
mists do clear away from the mountain tops the 
scenery is grand beyond description. Dreary as 
is this passage it is of great commercial importance, 
enabling the largest steam-vessels to get northward 
to finer latitudes without encountering the high 
seas of the open Pacific, and to reach Valparaiso 
without the strain to the ship and machinery which 
the outer passage so frequently involves. Between 
the date when the celebrated survey of the Beagle 
under Capt. FitzRoy terminated, in 1836, and the 
present day, a new era has commenced in the navi- 
gation of the Southern extremity of America. All 
vessels of war and a great proportion of merchant 
vessels are now steamers, and the Straits of Magel- 
lan offer immense advantages to them over the 
stormy passage round Cape Horn. Many vessels 
which now pass into the Pacific are 300 to 400 feet 
long, drawing 25 or 26 feet of water : the surveys 
of 30 or 40 years ago, therefore, which provided 
only for vessels 100 feet in length, drawing 14 or 
15 feet of water, were no longer applicable. In 
those days, moreover, harbours were sought for and 
surveyed, into and out of which vessels could work 
under sail; with the monster steamers of the pre- 
sent day such harbours were not required, and the 
recent survey had to provide for the new conditions 
of navigation. In 1867 Capt. Mayne went through 
the Straits in H.M.S. Zealous, an iron-clad of 4,000 
tons, and in that year 38 steamers, in all, passed. At 
the present time a monthly line of large steamers 
runs from Liverpool to Valparaiso by this route, ac- 
complishing the distance in 42 days, or quicker than 
the overland route vid Panama. The work of the 
survey, which Capt. Mayne commanded, in the 
Nassau, commenced in December 1866, and ended 
last May. The surveying parties frequently met with 
Patagonians in the eastern part of the Straits. They 
were clad in their usual long robes of guanaco 





skins which make them look so much taller than 
they really are. Their chief Casimiro spoke Spanish, 
and at the first meeting requested the Captain to 
give him two bottles of rum, not, as he explained, 
for the tribe, but as a gift from chief to chief. Capt. 
Mayne took the trouble to measure several of the 
men ; he found one who was 6 ft. 104 in. high, and 
several reached 6 ft. 4in., but the average of those 
met with was 5 ft. 10in. or 5ft. 1lin. which is 
some 4 or 5 inches taller than the middle height 
of Englishmen. The women are nearly as tall in 
proportion. Tall as the Patagonians are, their 
costume adds greatly to their apparent size ; their 
robes of guanaco skin being as deceptive an addi- 
tion to their stature as a woman’s dress would be 
to a man of our own race. Their habit of standing 
on the cliffs beside their diminutive houses, to gaze 
on passing ships further explains the exaggerated 
accounts of the early voyagers. The Patagonians 
are entirely confined to the eastern portion of the 
Straits, never going farther west than the Chilian 
settlement of Punta Arena; they have no canoes, 
and much dislike going afloat. Wonderful is the 
difference between them and the natives of the 
mountainous and wooded country further west, 
and even those of the eastern part of the southern 
islands, from whom they are separated only by a 
narrow strait. These are the Fuegians; those of 
this race who live on the east being finer physically 
than their western relatives, probably owing to a 
more abundant diet of guanaco meat; but both 
sections, unlike the Patagonians, are untrustworthy. 
The western Fuegians extend even up the western 
channels and inhabit both sides of the Strait. They 
differ in almost every respect from the Patagonians, 
being usually small, badly shaped and ugly in fea- 
tures ; but they have one advantage in their dislike 
of wine and spirits. Capt. Mayne often tried them 
and could never get them to taste a second time, 
whereas any Patagonian would drink as much as 
he could get. Among the ethnological points the 
expedition was asked to notice was whether these 
people ever smiled. Not only did they frequently 
smile but they laughed outright whenever anything 
amused them. But mimicking was their peculiar 
forte; they would repeat whatever was said to 
them and hum tunes after the men, though whist- 
ling rather bothered them. They were much amused 
at the officers walking up and down the deck two 
and two, and frequently joined hands and walked 
after them, looking over their shoulders to hit the 
right time of turning. Sometimes their mimickry 
was rather annoying, as when they repeated the 
remark ‘‘ Why have not these people left the ship?” 
at times when they had stayed too long aboard. 
The new Chilian settlement in the Straits, at 
Punta Arena, now numbers 800 souls, and signs of 
civilization are rapidly rising around it. Coal having 
been found in the neighbourhood it promises soon 
to become a coaling-station for steamers, and will 
take away all trade from the Falkland Islands, 
which lie too far to windward of the Straits to be 
of importance in the new era of navigation of the 
Cape which has now set in. During the survey the 
Nassau entered a small bay in an island called Sta. 
Magdalena, 12 miles from Punta Arena, which had 
never before been visited. The vessel was immedi- 
ately surrounded by hundreds of seals, plunging 
about the ship in the utmost astonishment at this 
invasion of their haunts, and the cliffs were covered 
with thousands of penguins looking on in an 
absurdly sedate manner. None of these and other 
animals which swarmed around the bay were afraid 
of the approach of man, whom they had not yet 
learnt to consider as their enemy, and the pen- 
guins‘in particular, when the cliffs were climbed, 
swarmed round and attempted to peck the legs of 
their visitors. 

‘On the Distribution of Heat on the Sea Sur- 
face throughout the Globe,’ by Admiral Sir E. 
BELCHER. . 

‘ On the supposed Influence of the Gulf-Stream 
on the Climate of North-Western Europe,’ by Mr. 
A. G. Finp3ay. 

‘On the best Route to the North Pole,’ by Capt. 
R. V. Haminton, R.N. 

‘Peruvian Explorations and Settlements on the 
Upper Amazons,’ by Mr. F. F. SzaRLE.—Y quitos, 
a small town on the upper part of the Amazons, or 
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Marafion, has recently sprung into importance as | 


ment offered grants of land in this new and fertile | 


extend their explorations further into Central Asia. 


the site of a Peruvian Government station. It is | country to immigrants; and the author concluded | From these cases it may be concluded that if 
situated on the left bank of the Marafion, below its | his paper by stating his conviction that no other | British intercourse is to be extended from India 


junction with the Ucayali, and at the mouth of a | 
small affluent, the Itaia. The place was fixed upon | 
in 1862, as affording the best station for a factory 
and floating dock, and the steamers Morona and | 
Pastdéza, of 500 tons burthen each, proceeded 
thither from England in September to commence 
the works. A difficulty was encountered at the 
outset by the Brazilian authorities disputing the 
right of foreign vessels laden with cargo and flying 
the pennant of men-of-war to ascend the Amazons. 
The Morona was fired at from the fort at Obydos, 
and subsequently ran aground, when all the crew 
were taken prisoners ; but the right of free passage 
being afterwards conceded, two more steamers | 
were sent up in 1865, with a floating-dock and the 
materials for constructing two smaller steamers, 
for river exploration. The author was sent in charge 
of this portion of the expedition, and stated that 
one of the vessels, of 750 tons burthen, safely 
ascended to Yquitos, a distance of 2,400 miles from 
the mouth of the river. Other vessels and numer- 
ous mechanics with machinery soon after arrived 
from England, and the settlement was soon in 
full working order. The larger steamers were then 
applied as passenger and cargo vessels, running 
monthly between Tabatinga, on the Brazilian fron- 
tier, and the little town of Yurimaguas, on the 
river Huallaga ; the smaller steamers, at the same 
time, were despatched up the various tributary | 
streams, most of which were hitherto unknown 
except by name, to examine their capabilities for | 
navigation and commerce. One of the principal 
objects of the Peruvian Government was to ascer- 
tain the practicability of navigating the Ucayali 
and its affluents to within a moderate distance of 
Lima, and of establishing a port at some point 
to which a road might be made from Lima, with a 
view to its becoming an outlet to the Atlantic for | 
the trade of the rich provinces of Central and 
Southern Peru. In pursuance of this grand idea, | 
the Putomayo steamer was sent up the Ucayali in | 
June, 1866. Passing with facility up this great 
stream and one of its western tributaries, the 
Pachitea, the expedition encountered a ferocious 
tribe of Indians, called Cachibos, and two of the 
officers, Tavara and West, were enticed ashore and 
treacherouslyslain. Foiled for a time in the attempt 
to ascend the stream, the vessel returned to Yqui- 
tos, and a larger expedition was despatched, in 
December of the same year (1866), in three steam- | 
ers. On arriving at Chunta Isla, on the Pachitea, 
the scene of the treacherous onslaught of the 
Cachibos, a severe lesson was taught the savages. 
A party of soldiers was landed in the forest, 
together with a number of friendly Conibo Indians 
to act as guides; and the secret path to the hostile 
villages being tracked in the silence of night, the 
Cachibos were surprised and shot down without | 
mercy. In the centre of a village was found a kind 
of altar, on which human sacrifices had been offered, 
and one of the women who were captured wore 
necklaces of human teeth, which she stated had 
belonged to one of the officers, who had been roasted | 
and eaten. This done, the three steamers proceeded 
farther up the river, and two of them succeeded in 
reaching the port of Mayro, the nearest practicable | 
point to Lima, from which the Prefect of Loreto 
and his staff passed by land to the capital. One of the 
vessels remained in the Pachitea for several months, 
and received on board the Hydrographic Commis- 
sion sent across the Andes from Lima, who after- 
wards descended the river, to survey the boundaries 
between Brazil and Peru. The same Commission 
also ascended the Ucayali, with the view of ex- 
ploring the river Tambo, but were not able to reach 
far up that river, owing to the strength of the 
current being too great for the capabilities of the 
steamer. The Commission had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Ucayali must be considered the 
upper stream of the Amazons, and not the upper 
arafion or Tunguragua, as hitherto supposed. 
The distance from the port of Mayro, to which the 
smaller steamers of the expedition ascended, to 
the mouth of the Amazons, is about 3,300 miles, 
The present population of Yquitos is about 1,000,» 
of whom 72 are English. The Peruvian Govern- 





| foopin he found the people were chiefly Christians, 


tropical country offered so healthy a climate and | 
so many advantages to European emigrants. 
‘On Extraordinary Agitations of the Sea,’ by | 
Mr. R, EpMonps. 
TUESDAY. 
‘Account of Mr. Cooper’s Attempt to reach 
India from Western China,’ by Mr. T. SAUNDERS. | 


| —In February, 1868, Mr. T. T. Cooper ascended 


the Yang-tsze-Kiang, with the intention of passing, 
if possible, through the little-known country which 
separates the western frontier of China proper into 
British India. At Suchan, where the river Min 


| joins the Yang-tsze, he proceeded by the former 


river to Ching-tu, the chief town of the province 
of Sze-chuen, and from thence proceeded, through 


| Ta-tsien and Litang, to Batang, a Chinese post on | 


the frontiers of Sze-chuen, and bordering on Thibet, 
a vast highland country, stretching along the whole 
of the northern frontier of India, and subject to 
the imperial sway of the Chinese. From Batang he 
expected to reach India either by way of Lassa or 
by a direct route to Sudiya, in the British province 
of Assam. Between Batang and Assam lies a | 
mountainous country, not more than 200 miles in 

width, with villages at intervals. The Thibetan 


| authorities refused Mr. Cooper permission to pro- 


ceed by way of Lassa, or even to enter their coun- 
try. The resolute traveller thereupon directed his 
utmost efforts to get across the short distance of 
200 miles which separated him from Assam, but 
he found himself completely foiled by the vigilance | 
of the authorities. After waiting ten days, he was 
obliged to attempt the Yunan route for Burmah. 
He crossed on his way the Kin-char-Kiang, six | 
miles south-west of Batang, on the 8rd of June; 
and, travelling for two days, came in sight of the | 
range of mountains forming the ‘‘ boundary of 
the kingdom of Lassa.” He was here again stopped 
by a party of armed Lamas, and was obliged to 
turn south. In this direction he travelled for about 
twelve miles, and struck the east foot of the snowy 
range forming the east bank of the Lan-tsan- 
Kiang. Deserted by his guides, he lost his way, | 
and reached the Thibetan village of Tsung Tzar. | 
He next crossed a pass in the snowy range, and 


| reached the village of Tong. On the 10th of June | 


he arrived at Artenze, the first Chinese military | 


| station, on the borders of Yunan. On the 12th he | 
| struck the left bank of the Lan-tsan-Kiang, and 


reached the village of Coneah, the head man of 
which took it for granted that the traveller-had 
come from Assam. At the Ludzu village of Whar- 


connected with the Catholic mission of Succoo, | 
distant about eight miles, on the right bank of the 
Lan-tsan-Kiang. Leaving this place, in two days | 
he reached the residence of a Yertzu chief. His | 
next stopping-place was at the house of a Mooquor 
chief, who talked quite familiarly of Assam, and | 


| showed the traveller his gold-mines and gold. | 


washings on the banks of the Lan-tsan-Kiang. | 
Two days thence he arrived at the Chinese impe- | 
rial city of Wuseefoo, the General at which place | 
gave him a pass to Talifoo; but ultimately he was 


| obliged to return to Wesee, and thence to Permoo- | 


tan, in Thibet; and being again foiled in an | 
attempt to get to Lassa, he returned to Hankow | 
vid Kia-ting-foo, on the Min river. Mr. Saunders | 
explained that Mr. Cooper in his Report contributed | 
but little to our knowledge of the geography of | 
the new countries he traversed. His track could | 
only be made out in a general way; but it seemed 
not improbable that the place he calls Wusee might 
be the Chusi of Lieut. Wilcox; and, if sv, Mr. 
Cooper must have reached the very threshold of 
British Assam without knowing it, in a valley 
descending immediately into the Brahmaputra. 
His narrative, chiefly relating to his personal ad- 
ventures with the obstructive or hostile people, 
seldom contains any graphic description of the 
country. Mr. Cooper’s failure in his laudable pur- 
pose toinitiate communication between two friendly 
empires of such vast populations, was one of a 
series of such failures, dating from the first quarter 
of the present century, when British officers, having 
penetrated the Himalaya, naturally attempted to 





into the Chinese empire, it can only be done by a 
fresh treaty between the two supreme Governments, 

‘On Trade Routes between Northern India and 
Central Asia,’ by Mr. T. D. ForsytuH.—The author 
stated that he had devoted his time and energies 
as a public servant in India in applying geogra- 
phical knowledge to the purposes of material pro- 
gress. In his capacity of practical geographer he 
had had occasion to point out an error into which 
most scientific geographers had fallen, namely, that 


| of assuming that the mighty Himalayas presented 


a grand impassable bulwark, and that the moun- 
tains of the Kuen Luen rose like a wall 17,000 feet 
high, with scarcely a crest or depression throughout 
their entire extent. There were two great outlets 
for trade from Northern India: one, the route of a 
very large commerce, crosses the Indus at different 
points between Kurrachee and Peshawur, and 
threading the various passes of Bolan, Goleri, 
Kyber, &c., finds its way into Affghanistan, Balkh, 


| Bokhara, Kokan, and Western Turkistan; the 


other crosses the Himalayan passes, and enters 
Eastern Turkistan or Chinese Tartary, a region 
containing several ancient and renowned cities, 
such as Yarkund, Yangihissar, Khoten, &c. It 
was this latter outlet which had been most studied 
by the author. Between the years 1750 and 1862 
the Chinese held military possession of all Eastern 
Turkistan ; in the last-mentioned year the Tungani 


| insurrection against their rule commenced, and the 


Chinese were finally expelled in 1864. One of the 
leaders in the revolt was Yakoob Beg, who took 
the Chinese fort of Kashgar, and is known by the 
title of Koosh Begi, or Commander-in-Chief. This 


| man now holds the chief power in the country, 


and is a brave, energetic, liberal-minded man, with 
whom and his subjects the author contended it was 
for the advantage of India to establish commercial 
relations. During the period of Chinese domination 
all trade over the passes north of Cashmere to 


| Eastern Turkistan was extremely hazardous. The 


physical difficulties opposed to extensive commu- 
nication had recently been found not so great as 
was supposed. Formerly the route over the Kara- 
korum pass was the one chiefly used ; by this traders 
had to march five or six days consecutively without 
obtaining one blade of grass or one atom of fuel; 
but by a new route further to the east, which the 
author had lately endeavoured to establish, namely, 
the Changchenmo, fuel and grass could be found at 
nearly every stage. After this route had been ex- 
plored by Mr. Johnson and Dr. Cayley, and declared 


| by them to be perfectly practicable, it was still 


difficult to induce the native traders in Cashmere to 


| try the road. The author, however, whilst at Ladak, 


succeeded in prevailing upon the Vakeel of the Koosh 
Begi to return by the new route last year, and was 
gratified to learn that he had accomplished the 
journey with the utmost ease. Since then Mr. Shaw, 
an English tea-planter, had succeeded in reaching 
Yarkund by this route. Four passes have to be 
crossed between the plains of Hindostan and Lek; 
but only the lowest, the Rotang, is spoken of by 
traders with anything like fear, owing to the seve- 
rity of its ascents and to the danger from sudden 
storms, caused by the proximity to the monsoons of 
the plains. Atmospheric influences and deficiency 
of fuel apart, there would be little physical diffi- 
culty in laying a railroad from Tso Moreri Lake to 
Yarkund. 

‘On the Himalayas and Central Asia,’ by Mr. 
T. SAUNDERS. 

‘Scheme of a Scientific Exploration of Australia, 
from East to West,’ by Dr. G. NEUMAYER. 

‘ Notes on a Journey in Northern Abyssinia,’ by 
Mr. W. T. BuanrorD.—Subsequently to the de- 
parture of the British troops Mr. Blanford made a 
journey in Northern Abyssinia to the Anseba Val- 
ley and the Bogos Country, in company with Mr. 
Werner Munzinger and two other gentlemen. The 
great mass of the Abyssinian highlands, 7,000 to 
8,000 feet in elevation, terminates a little north of 
the parallel of Zulla. From the northern side of the 
plateau two considerable streams arise, the Anseba 
and the Barka, which afterwards unite and fall into 
the Red Sea south of Suakin, Both are dry except 
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in the rainy season, when they are frequently im- 
passable. The country drained by them is of a 
general level of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and is inhabited 
by tribes of Bedawins, some of whom, the Bogos 
being the principal, still remain Christian. The 
party first marched due west about thirty miles to 
Ailat, a village lying in a plain at the foot of the 
hills, abounding in lions and leopards. From this 
place they proceeded to Asus, and thence to Kanzal 
and the Lebka Valley. The road, like all the passes 
leading to the Abyssinian highlands, lay up the bed 
of a torrent—a gradual slope of 1,000 feet in twenty 
miles. At Kokai, some forty miles up the valley, 
the passage was sudden from a perfectly desert 
region to hills covered with bushes and rich valleys 
clothed with fine trees; this abrupt transition was 
to be explained by the upper part lying within the 
sharply-limited area of the Abyssinian rains. At 
Kokai they found a large encampment of the Az 
Temeriam, with immense herds of camels. These 
people, and all others of the Habab and Shoho 
tribes, live a curious nomade life. During the cold 
weather, from November to April or May, they 
inhabit the lowlands near the Red Sea, which at 
that time, in consequence of the winter rain, afford 
pasturage for their animals. When grass and water 
fail here, they move with their herds to the high- 
lands, and remain there from June to November. 
The wild elephants migrate like the people, and for 
the same reason. On the 13th of July the party 
marched from Kokai to Bedjuk in the Anseba 
Valley, and remained till the 8th of August, collect- 
ing specimens of the animals which exist there in 
great numbers and variety. Lions were numerous 
and very noisy, and two specimens were obtained 
of a rhinoceros, allied to the R. bicornis of South 
Africa. In the valley Christian tribes live on per- 
fectly friendly terms with others who are Moham- 
medans in religion. During their stay the weather 
was very pleasant, always fine in the morning, with 
occasional showers in the afternoon. Owing to the 
continuance of the rains they were unable to return 
down the valley, and made a detour to the north 
from Kelamet through Rairo, and thence to Ain, 
and across the desert by the direct route to Mas- 
sowa. 

‘On the Geography of the Frankincense-plant,’ 
by Dr. G. Brrpwoop. 

‘On the Existence of Sir Walter Raleigh’s El 
Dorado,’ by Dr. C. L— NEvE Foster.—The author 
advanced his own experience as acquired in a recent 
journey to the Caratal gold-mines of the Orinoco, 
as confirming the veracity of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
so coarsely impugned by the historian Hume, who 
says, “‘ On his return Raleigh published an account 
of the country full of the grossest and most palpable 
lies that were ever attempted to be imposed on the 
credulity of mankind.” Schomburgk, in defending 
Raleigh’s statements, had, in his time, no positive 
evidence of the existence of gold in Venezuelan 
Guiana. The gold-mines which the author visited 
last year were discovered in 1849 by Dr. Louis 
Plassard, in the bed of the Yuruari, near the old 
Spanish Mission of Tupuquen. The Yuruari falls 
into the Yuruan, a tributary of the Cuyuni, which 
enters British Guiana, and eventually pours its 
waters into the Essequibo. It 1857 people began 
to flock to the place, and washed for gold in the 
river-bed, establishing the settlement of Caratal. 
The author had given the geological details of these 
mines in a paper recently read before the Geological 
Society. He maintained that the present Caratal 
gold-field was the one of which Raleigh heard such 
wonderful accounts. The ‘‘ white spar ” in Raleigh’s 
detailed description was undoubtedly quartz; for 
spar is the name still used for quartz in Devon and 
Cornwall, and the author had himself seen outcrops 
of lode in Caratal where gold was visible in 
blocks of quartz rising up from the surface. There 
could be no mistake, also, in identifying the local- 
ity,—“‘ the Caroli,” mentioned by Raleigh, as the 
Caroni; for he mentions the falls, which are close 
to the point where the Caroni joins the Orinoco. 
The other details of locality and distance in Ra- 
leigh’s account were shown by the author to agree 
closely with the facts that have now come to light. 








Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 
MONDAY. 

Mr. L. E, Fiercuer read the ‘ Report of the 
Committee on Coroners’ Inquests in Connexion 
with Steam-boiler Explosions.’—The conclusions 
at which the Committee arrived were — First, 
that a lamentable loss of life is annually caused 
by steam-boiler explosions, which urgently calls 
for public attention. Secondly, that these explo- 
sions, as a rule, are not “ accidental,’ but may be 
prevented by the exercise of ‘ common knowledge 
and common care.” Thirdly, that the present 
investigations conducted by Coroners with regard 
to steam-boiler explosions are eminently unsatisfac- 
tory, and call for immediate improvement. Fourth- 
ly, that Coroners should, when conducting inquiries 
on boiler explosions, be empowered to avail them- 
selves of competent engineering advice, so that the 
cause of every boiler explosion may be fully investi- 
gated, while the information thus acquired should 
be widely circulated. Fifthly, the Committee enter- 
tain a sanguine hope that this course alone would 
do much towards the prevention of the present 
recurrence of steam-boiler explosions, without any 
further governmental action. Parties using steam- 
boilers would thus become responsible in damages 
for any loss of life or injury arising from their 
negligence. 

Mr. C. W. MERRIFIELD read the ‘ Report of the 


Committee on the State of existing Knowledge on | 


the Stability, Propulsion, and Sea-going Qualities 
of Ships.’ 

Prof. W. J. M. RANKINE read the ‘ Report of the 
Committee for the Analysis and Reduction of 
the Observations and Facts collected by the Steam- 
ship Performance Committee.’ 

Mr. R. B. GRaNTHAM read the ‘ Report of the 


Committee on the Treatment and Utilization of | 


Sewage,’ appointed at Norwich last year, jointly 
with Sections C. and F. 


‘On Roads and Railways in Northern India as | 
affected by the Abrading and Transporting Power | 


of Water,’ by Mr. T. Loain.—Mr. Login, before 
entering into the subject of his paper, referred to 
his previous paper, read at Norwich, ‘On the 
Abrading and Transporting Power of Water in 
Connexion with the Design and Construction of 
Artificial Rivers for Irrigation,’ and quoted certain 
axioms, or rather conclusions, he had arrived at, 
based on the experience he had gained in India in 
controlling mountain-torrents which cross the upper 
portion of the Ganges Canal, as well as the manage- 
ment of this canal itself since it was opened. The 
general conclusion he arrived at was, that all flow- 
ing water can only carry a certain load, and that 
under all circumstances there must be a tendency 
to abrasion where this load is deficient, and to deposit 
when in excess : also that this abrading and trans- 
porting power increased directly as the velocity, and 
inversely as the depth, by some ratio which can 
only be determined by carefully-conducted experi- 
ments. He suggested that it is the rolling rather 
than the sliding motion of fluids which gave 
them the power to hold solid matter in suspension, 
and it was by this power Nature was somehow or 
other always able to adjust the load under all cir- 
cumstances, Speaking of the plains of Northern 
India, without attempting to go into the geological 
question as to how or when these extensive alluvial 
plains were formed, he, by the aid of diagrams, 
explained his views regarding the deep valleys or 
troughs known in India by the name of “ khadirs,” 
which had been cut out of these plains, he believed, 
to much greater depths than the present beds of the 
large rivers which meander through these “ kha- 
dirs.” This he accounted for by the fact that in 
the Dehra Dhoon Valley, there are evident 
indications of the Ganges and the Jumna having 
flowed at much higher levels where these rivers 
enter the plains than at present, while, as the sea 
must at the same time have extended many hun- 
dred miles further inland than the present head of 
the Bay of Bengal, the slopes must have been much 
steeper than now, and hence thegreater velocity, and 
thusa greater abrading and transporting power of the 
rivers. Mr. Login therefore concluded that it was 
during this latter period that these valleys, which 
are from 5 to 10 miles broad and from 10 to 100 


feet deep, were scooped out to much greater depths 
than at present, while by this increased transport- 
ing power given to the large rivers, which are fed 
by the melting of the snows, boulders must have 
been carried several miles down these valleys fur- 
ther than where they now disappear in the beds 
of the large rivers; and this explains how a few 
miles below, where the boulders and stones dis- 
appear in the course of these large rivers, they are 
again met with at some little depth below the pre- 
sent sandy beds; but if borings be made several 
miles further down, nothing but running sand is 
met with to very great depths. Arguing with 
these facts, and that at the sea the Ganges must 
be raising its bed also, he arrives at the important 
engineering conclusion that, though these changes 
may be almost imperceptible, yet it is satisfactory, 
for it goes to prove that there is a gradual raising 
of these valleys rather than a depression ; so any 
bridges spanning those rivers are only exposed to 
local, and not to general depression of the river's 
bed, which can be met by local remedies. He also 
dwelt at some length on the difference of rainfall 
in the Valley of the Ganges and the Indus, show- 
|ing that certain ridges or ‘ back-bones” of the 
| country are due to the denudation of the high 
| plains in the North-Western Provinces, and do 
| not exist in the Punjab, owing to the scanty rain- 
| fall in the Valley of the Indus. Mr. Login also spoke 
| of the coustant cutting which goes on along the 
concave banks of rivers, and the silting up on the 
convex side, which causes a gradual moving down 
|of all the bends of a river, and alluded to the 
| probable trouble this may cause to engineers 
after the completion of a work. The main object 
| of his paper, however, was to show how very great 
| economy may be effected by the proper application 
| of the laws of nature which govern the flow of 
water holding solid matter in suspension, which, 
unless attended to, will probably cause needless 
| outlay, and may end in disaster to the works by 
the river leaving the bridge and taking to a new 
channel; while, in other cases, the temporary 
floods over the plains of the Punjab might be per- 
mitted to flow harmlessly over the line of a railway; 
thus effecting an enormous saving without any 
interruption of the traffic worth considering. He 
brought forward certain facts in support of his 
views; and, by the aid of diagrams, illustrated how, 
| with great economy, the plains and rivers of North- 
| ern India may be crossed by roads and railways. 
A discussion followed, opened by Mr. Bateman 
| and closed by Mr. Vi1GNOLEs, in which all agreed 
,in the general soundness of Mr. Login’s views, 
drawing particular attention to the magnitude of 
the questions raised, and the importance of having 
_ them investigated. 
| Mr. Login’s paper is to be published in extenso 
| in the 7ransactions of the British Association, and 
|a Committee has been appointed, with authority 
to represent to the Government the desirability of 
undertaking experiments bearing on the question. 
‘On the Penetration of Armour-Plates with 
Long Shells containing Large Bursting-Charges 
fired obliquely,’ by Dr. J. WHiItTwortH.—At the 
meeting of the British Association last year he 
contributed a paper to the Mechanical Section 
‘On the Proper Form of Projectiles for penetrating 
through Water.’ The paper was illustrated by 
diagrams, showing the effect produced on an iron 
plate, immersed in a tank of water, by projectiles 
with flat hemispherical and pointed heads. In that 
paper he claimed for the flat-pointed form of pro- 
jectile, made of his metal, these points of superiority 
over the ogival-pointed projectiles adopted in the 
service: 1. Its power of penetrating armour-plates 
even when striking at extreme angles; 2. Its large 
internal capacity for bursting-charge when construct- 
ed as a shell ; 3. Its capability of passing undeflected 
through water, and of penetrating iron armour below 
the water-line. The latter feature was, he thought, 
satisfactorily proved by the experiments described 
last year; and the author desired to draw the 
attention of the Section to the experiments made 
for illustrating the penetrative power of long pro- 
jectiles with the flat front, fired at extreme angles 
against iron plates. These experiments were illus- 
trated by the projectiles actually fired and the 
plates they penetrated, which were laid on the 
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table, and also by the diagrams. The gun from 
which the projectiles were fired is called a three- 
pounder, though capable of firing much heavier 
projectiles; it weighs 3151b., and the maximum 
diameter of its bore is 1°85 inch. The charge of 
powder used in all cases was 10 ounces, and the 
weight of the six-diameter projectiles is 6 lb. No. 1 
was a portion of a plate of 2 in. thick, penetrated by 
the six-diameter flat-fronted projectile, marked also 
No. 1, at an angle of 35°. No. 2 was a similar piece 
of plate 1°7 in. thick, completely traversed at an 
angle of 45° by the flat-fronted projectile No. 2, 
which buried itself to a depth of 30 in. in a backing 
of iron borings. No.3 was a piece of plate 1°75 in. 
thick, penetrated at an angle of 65° by the flat- 
pointed projectile No. 3. No. 4 was a plate 1°7 in. 
thick, nearly penetrated at an angle of 45° by the 34 
diameter flat-pointed projectile No. 4. No, 5 was a 
plate 14 in. thick, against which the ogival-pointed 
projectile No. 5 was fired at an angle of 45°; that 
projectile failed to penetrate the plate, being de- 
flected in consequence of the pointed form of the 
head. The distortion of its shape shows the force 
with which it struck the plate, and proves the good 
quality of the material which could resist such a 
test. No. 6 was a plate also 1} in. thick, against 
which an ogival-pointed projectile, of the service 
proportions, viz., 2} diameters long, made of Pon- 
typool white iron, was fired; the projectile had 
scooped out a furrow 4 in. long, and seven-tenths 
of an inch deep; it broke up into fragments, of 
which 48 were recovered. The plates Nos. 1 and 3 
were purposely thicker than the projectiles could 
quite pass through, in order that the ‘‘ work” of 
the projectiles might be as severe as possible. An 
examination of the projectiles themselves shows 
how well they stood the severe strain to which 
they had been subjected. The data thus obtained 
fully established, the author thought, the supe- 
riority he claimed for the flat-fronted projectiles 
of his metal, and satisfactorily proved, first, that 
the flat-fronted form is capable of piercing armour- 
lates at extreme angles; secondly, that the 
quality of the material of the shells enables their 
length to be increased without any risk of their 
breaking up on impact, and thus materially aug- 
ments their bursting-charge capacity as shells ; 
thirdly, that this increase in length, while adding 
to the efficiency of the projectile as a shell, in no 
way diminishes, but, on the contrary, proportion- 
ally improves its penetrative power; fourthly, 
that the amount of rotation the author has adopted 
in his system of rifling is sufficient to ensure the 
long projectiles striking “‘end on,” and conse- 
quently to accumulate the whole effect of the mass 
on the reduced area of the flat front. These expe- 
riments show, further, that the ogival-pointed 
hard metal projectile has but small power of pene- 
tration when striking at an angle, solely on account 
of the form of the head ; a projectile of Whitworth 
metal, with the like ogival-pointed head as the 
service projectile, having resisted the shock of 
impact without breaking up, but being deflected 
in precisely the same manner as the pointed service 
projectile, which, on account of the brittleness of 
the metal, was shivered into fragments. The objec- 
tions the author made, in his paper last year, to 
the Palliser ogival-pointed projectile—first, that 
its form of head causes it to glance off from plane 
or convex surfaces when hitting diagonally; and, 
secondly, that the brittleness of its material renders 
it liable to break up on impact—the author con- 
sidered he had now proved to the Section. The 
facts illustrated by these experiments are not of 
recent discovery. Ever since 1858 he had con- 
stantly been advocating the flat front. He had 
on the table a small plate, half an inch thick, 
experimented upon in 1862 with hardened steel 
bullets, fired from the author’s small-bore rifle. 
No. 39 is the hole made by a flat-fronted bullet, 
which has penetrated the plate at an angle of 
45°. No. 40 is the indent of a hemispherical 
headed, and No. 41 of an ordinary round-nosed, 
bullet, both fired at the same angle of 45°, 
These three rounds were fired in 1862. Within 
the last few days ‘the author had an ogival-pointed 
bullet fired at the same angle, in order to confirm 
the effect with that produced on a larger scale on 
the plate No. 6. It was interesting to observe how 





closely the results obtained with the small calibre 
of the rifle agreed with those of the three-pounder 
guns, which formed the subject of the paper. The 
experiments recorded in the paper were made with 
a gun of small calibre, from considerations of eco- 
nomy and convenience, but the author had always 
found that what he could do with the smaller 
calibres of his system could be reproduced in the 
larger sizes; and from his past experience he felt 
warranted in asserting that the effect of penetration | 
now exhibited could be repeated on a proportionate | 
scale with his 9-inch guns at Shoeburyness, or 

with the 11-inch guns the author’s firm are now | 
engaged in constructing. A glance at the formid- | 
able nature of the projectiles thrown by these | 
guns, and a consideration of the effects they may | 
be expected to produce, will show the importance | 
attaching to the question of penetration of plates by 
long projectiles. The 9-inch guns to which he had | 
referred weigh 15 tons each, and are capable of 

firing powder charges of 50 1b. A 9-inch armour 

shell, 5 diameters long, weighs 535 1b., and will | 
contain a bursting-charge of 25 lb. The author had | 
no hesitation in saying that these projectiles would | 
pierce the side of a ship plated with armour at a | 
distance of 2,000 yards, and at some depth below | 
the water-line. The 11-inch guns will weigh 27 | 
tons, and will be capable of firing 90 1b. powder | 
charges. The 11-inch shells, 5 diameters long, will | 
weigh 965 Ib., and will contain bursting-charges | 
of 45 lb., and would pierce the sill of the ship 
Hercules, plated with 9-inch armament, at a dis- | 
tance of 2,000 yards. Were it not that the increased | 
destructiveness of war must tend to. shorten its | 
duration and diminish its frequency, thus saving | 
human life, the invention of such projectiles-could 
hardly be justified ; but believing in the really pacific 
influences of the most powerful means of defence, 
these long projectiles, containing large charges 
of powder, the author calls “anti-war” shells. 
The principle he had always insisted upon and 
laid down for his own guidance in artillery expe- 
riments, when either a low trajectory or penetration 
is required is, “‘ that every gun should be in strength 
capable of withstanding the largest charge of powder 
that can be profitably consumed in its bore.” The} 
author exhibited his table of the sizes of the bores 
of his guns with their proportionate powder-charges, | 
and the guns will be fully equal to this duty; and | 
the author believes the greatest possible effect from | 
the consumption of a given quantity of powder | 
will be obtained. But the guns adopted in our 
naval service are not equal to such a test; nor, as 
the author believed, are they so proportioned as 
to realize the best effect from the quantity of powder 
they consume. Four guns of 12 inches bore have 
lately been put on board the Monarch ; they weigh 
25 tons each, and charges of 50 1b. and 67 lb. have 
been fired from them with projectiles of 600 lb. 
weight. The author had no doubt but that these 
guns had been made with all possible care, and are 
as strong as their material and construction admit 
of; but if the weight of these guns was in propor- 
tion to the capacity of their bore, and if the mate- 
rial were of the best that our metallurgical skill 
could supply for such a purpose, they ought to fire 
117 Ib. of powder, and projectiles of 1,250 lb. 
weight. They would then be efficient weapons; 
but at present they are more formidable in name 
than in reality. We are often flattered by being 
told that we have the best guns in the world. That 
may or may not be the case; but the author thought 
we should not rest contented while we are so far 
from having attained as much as our present ad- 
vancement in mechanical and metallurgical science 
has rendered possible for us. 

A lengthened and animated discussion followed 
the reading of this paper, in which Mr. O. BYRNE 
advocated the pointed shot in preference to the flat- 
headed shot of Mr. Whitworth.—Mr. S. J. MacktE, 
Mr. BRAMWELL, Prof. RANKINE, Mr. W. Potz, 
Mr. Brpper, Mr. Vienotes, Mr. Hore and Mr. 
GREGORY spoke in favour of the flat-headed shot 
for striking armour-plates at an angle; and by 
some of the speakers it was suggested that the 
attention of the Government ought to be called to 
these important results, and that any increased 
cost ought not to be regarded in adopting the best 











form and material for guns and shot, 


‘On Government Action with regard to Steam- 
Boiler Explosions,’ by Mr. L. E. FLetcuer.—The 
author deprecated Government inspection, and 
advocated the suggestions of the Committee, 


TUESDAY. 

‘Report of the Tidal Committee,’ by Prof. 
RANKINE, 

Adjourned Discussion on Mr. L. E. Fletcher's 
paper ‘On Boiler Explosions.’ 

‘On the Utilization of Town Sewage,’ by Mr, 
T. D. Barry.—The author believed that, in the 
case of the irrigation system, it was the water, 
and not the sewage, which promoted the growth 
of the crops, and that injurious miasmata always 
arose from irrigated fields. He preferred a system 
of filtration. The effluent water could be made 


| clear and innocuous, whilst the suspended or solid 


matter could be sold to the farmer ata price which 
would pay the cost of filtration. At Leamington 
this course was successfully adopted. 

In the discussion which followed the speakers 
generally were in favour of irrigation, and some 
spoke in favour of the dry-earth system. 

‘On the Birmingham Wire Gauge,’ by Mr. L. 
CLark.—This was a continuation of the subject 
which had been brought before the Association 
on two previous occasions, the object being to 
promote the establishment of some universal wire- 
gauge. This the author considered would be satis- 
factorily attained by re-establishing the Birming. 
ham gauge on a rational basis, and rectified from 
the irregularities which have crept into it, partly 
for want of some recognized standard, and partly 
by reason of the impurities of the materials, from 
the properties of which it was originally determined, 

‘On a New System of Communication between 
Guards and Passengers on Railways,’ by Mr. S. A. 
VARLEY.—The author gave a description of a 
system of communication which was applied first 
in 1866, and is at the present time in use on the 
Royal train in which Her Majesty travels to and 
from the North. The system referred to had also 
been applied to an ordinary train, and daily used 
for more than eighteen months. The application 
of electricity to signalling in trains, considered as 
an electrical problem, was a simple one. The 
mechanical difficulties in its application, however, 
had been somewhat complex; and the solution of 
these difficulties had depended chiefly upon the 
mechanical construction of the various parts. The 
conditions laid down by the railway authorities 
as necessary were, that the system should be simple, 
and not liable to derangement, that passengers 
should be able easily to signal in an emergency, 
and that the apparatus should be detective, to 
prevent the repudiation of a signal when once 
given. Besides this, it was suggested, for the sake 
of economy, that the apparatus should be portable, 
so that it could be moved from one train to another 
if required. Numerous electrical systems had been 
proposed, but only three had been practically 
applied. The first on the list was Mr. Preece’s, 
in use on the London and South-Western Railway, 
—the second was Mr. C. V. Walker’s, in use on 
the South-Eastern Railway,—the third was the 
joint invention of Mr. Martin and the author, 
and in use upon the London and North-Western 
Railway. In the author’s system an insulated wire 
was run underneath the carriages; the coupling 
bars and ironwork of the carriages were connected 
electrically together, and the circuit was completed 
when the apparatus was in use through the insu- 
lated wire, the apparatus, the ironwork, and the 
railway metals. Two insulated wires—the one con- 
nected to the ironwork, the other to the insulated 
wire—running underneath the vehicles, were led 
up into the compartments of each carriage, and, 
bringing these into contact with one another, closed 
the circuit through the galvanic batteries and the 
alarums in the vans and upon the engine. The 
connexions between vehicle and vehicle composing 
the train were effected by means of two coupling 
ropes containing flexible conductors. This enabled 
the carriages to be joined together at either end, 
and gave a double connexion between each vehicle. 
Malleable cast-iron eyes were attached to the ends 
of the coupling ropes, where the connexions were 
made; and these were grasped by strong iron 
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hooks, actuated by powerful springs, placed in | 
cast-iron boxes attached to the carriages. The | 
eyes of the couplings were coated with copper at | 
the points of contact, and pressed against a plate | 
of brass attached to the hooks. By this means very | 
perfect contact was secured. The apparatus in the | 
vans consisted ofa battery and an electrical alarum. | 
These were placed in boxes, and the connexions | 
were made by simply hanging them on brass studs. | 
The vans were supplied also with ringing keys, to | 
enable the guards to signal to one another. The 

apparatus on the engine was a portable alarum, | 
and the power to work it was obtained from the | 
galvanic battery in the leading van. The carriage 
apparatus consisted of a lever handle in a metal | 
box, which when pulled closed the circuit and 

became locked. All the alarums were set ringing, 
and continued to ring until the apparatus had 
been re-set by a special key. The cost of main- 
tenance was almost nominal, and no electrical | 
knowledge was required in its management. All 

the operations of testing being mechanical, the 

connexions also being double, any faulty coupling 

was readily detected, and the system rendered | 
most trustworthy, as the apparatus would work 

even in the unlikely event of a faulty coupling in 

every carriage. To meet the wishes of the Board 

of Trade, some of the railway companies had elec- 

trical systems applied to ordinary passenger trains; 

and the system referred to by the author was fitted 

up on an express train running 250 miles daily, 

between London and Wolverhampton. This train 

was started from all the stations at which it stopped 

by means of the apparatus, and its working re- 

ported by the guards; and in this way it was 

tested twenty-two times daily. 

£On a Method of determining the True Amount 
of Evaporation from a Water Surface,’ by Mr.G. J. 
Symons and Mr. R. FIevp. 

‘On the Hydraulic Internal Scraping of the 
Torquay Water-Main,’ by Mr. R. E. Froupe. 

‘On some Difficulties in the Received Views of 
Fluid Friction,’ by Mr. W. Frovups. 

‘Description of a New System of House Venti- 
lation, by J. D. Morrison, of Edinburgh,’ by Prof. 
T. C. ARCHER. 

‘On the Working of Thomson’s Road Steamer 
during the Past Year,’ by Prof. T. C. ARcHER. 

‘On an Improved Vertical Annular High- 
Pressure Steam Boiler,’ by Mr. W. Smita. 
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Honours that were intended to be conferred 
are not unworthy of being recorded. If Leys had 
lived a little longer he would have been named one 


Academy. This great master was naturally con- 
sidered by the Council as worthy of coming under 
the operation of the new law affecting the election 
of Honorary Foreign Members. And there can be 
no doubt that the General Assembly of Acade- 
micians, with whom the right of election rests, 
would have conferred upon him a degree, in which 
would have been conveyed their public recognition 
of his merit. 

Exeter Hall visitors, whether on platform or 
among the audience, will hardly know it again ; 
nay, the Hall hardly knows itself. The whole of 
the interior has been re-decorated by Messrs. 
Harland & Fisher. The main entrance is painted 
in tints of green and chocolate colour, except the 
ceilings, cornices and enrichments, which are 
coloured in tints of white and cream colour. In 
the concert hall the coved ceiling is divided up by 
bands of yellow and by wreaths of red and green 
upon white, into geometrical forms, upon a greenish 
blue ground; the walls are a warm fawn colour, 
with pilasters of light green, and all the enrich- 
ments—examples of Greek ornament—have been 
painted in bright colours; the whole being sup- 
ported by a dado panelled in vermilion and black. 
The whole of the ornamental work is Pompeian in 
character. 

We hear that a statue of Dr. Chadwick is to be 
erected at Bolton. This will be in commemoration 





of his gift of 22,0007. made to improve the dwell- 


ings of the poor. Mr. Birch will be the sculptor. 
The statue will be 9 ft. high, in bronze, and the 
cost 7002. 

Mr. Denholm, of Edinburgh, known as an Art 
critic, is preparing a History of the Scottish School 
of Painting. 

A marble cenotaph to the memory of the late 
distinguished astronomer, the Earl of Rosse, has 


just been erected in the church at Parsonstown 


(Ireland). It is said to be beautiful for its simpli- 
city, yet not altogether unadorned. The inscription 
(after the usual details) says, ‘‘ he was renowned in 
the loftiest range of science, and he revealed to 
mankind, by the unrivalled creation of his genius, 
a wider vision of the glory of God.” 


Itis proposed to erect a monument over the grave 
of Mr. Robert Scott Lauder, a Scottish painter, 
who died some months since, and left pictures 
which, although of no solid value in Art, were 
highly popular ere their mannerisms became tire- 
some and their “‘ cleverness ” too obvious and too 
flimsy even for uneducated eyes. Personally Mr. 
Lauder was of the most genial and amiable order 
of men. Many of his pupils, remembering his 
kindliness, desire to express their regard in a 
memorial. 

A statue of Handel by Neubel has just been 
placed in the Church of St. Nicolas, Hamburg. 


The following is from a Correspondent:— . 
“Midhurst, Aug. 31, 1869. 

“The print of the ‘ Entombment,’ after Michael 
Angelo, described by your Correspondent, ‘‘W. H.,” 
of the 28th instant, is by Cherubino Alberti, who 
executed numerous engravings after Michael 
Angelo and others, and was extensively employed 
in fresco-painting at Rome during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. The figures are copied 
from a group of sculpture, of which we have no 
other record. The surrounding landscape, but 
slightly in accordance with the group, is mani- 
festly from Alberti’s own design. The composition 
has no affinity whatever with that of the recent 
acquisition for the National Gallery. But in the 
Albertina Collection of Drawings at Vienna there 
is a study in red chalk of a body, full length, 
ascribed to Michael Angelo, which is almost iden- 
tical in treatment with the body of our Saviour 
in the National Gallery picture. 

“RICHARD FISHER.” 

—This print by Alberti is probably that which 
is said to “exist in Holland,” and is boldly pro- 
claimed as decisive of the authorship of ‘The En- 
tombment,’ lately bought for the National Gallery ; 
in describing which picture we pointed out the 
resemblance of one of its elements to the drawing 
in the Albertina. A “carbon” photograph of the 
latter may be seen in the Print Room. 

Mr. Sargent has erected for the Marquis Co- 
nyngham an oast, or hop-kiln, of unusual dimen- 
sions, at Bekesbourne, Kent, of which report speaks 
wellas a piece of architectural design. The style is 
Gothic, such as has comeinto use so frequently of late 
in domestic and serviceable buildings, warehouses, 
shops, boat-houses and barns,—a revival in the true 
sense of the term of the old use of Art in this 
country, which, being self-dependent, has no thought 
of borrowing styles from other climates and modes 
of life. It is hard to conceive such a thing asa 
‘* classic” oast; impossible to imagine one designed 
by a modern architect. 

Part III., “‘ D—Eytzinger,” of the Universal 
Catalogue of Books on Art has been published, 
and comprises the text, extended to 524 pages. 
This issue is of proof sheets circulated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining additions and corrections ere the 
whole Catalogue goes to press. It is hardly needful 
for us to commend this valuable work to students, 
and invite their attention to the request of the 
managers for assistance and revision. It is obvious 
that such a publication can approach perfection 
only by means of large and liberally-given aid from 
those whose learning qualifies them to forward its 
object and benefit their followers in art. The utmost 
care of the most learned editor would fail to com- 
plete so enormous a collection of large subjects, to 
say nothing of the vaster aggregation of small sub- 
jects of which this work consists. Thus, the name 





of Albert Diirer appears in about seventy items, 
including references to trivial papers by popular 
writers on the Fairford windows, which expound 
the crudest opinions, and need not have been im- 
mortalized at the public cost. Long as is this list 
of worthy works on the great Albert, it must be 
far from exhausting the subject; ¢. g. it comprises 
but one book in French and one in Italian, whereas 
those languages are certainly by no meansso deficient 
in this respect as thus appears; yet, without the aid 
of experts what more can be hoped for than such 
a list as this, imperfect as it is? If trivial papers, 
such as those we have referred to, are admitted, 
the collection should be completed by others from 
the better-informed class of writers, who are not 
represented at all in this matter. 

The obituary of last week notifies the sudden 
death, at his house in Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, of Mr. Edward Buckton Lamb, an archi- 
tect of considerable reputation, long practice and 
unusual ability. The name of the deceased has 
frequently occurred in our reviews of modern 
Gothic designs and buildings. Of such works he 
produced many that were graceful. These, if not 
marked by strength or noteworthy for originality, 
were preferable to the mass of recent Gothic com- 
pilations. Mr. E. B. Lamb died on the 30th ultimo, 
aged sixty-three. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
HERR WAGNER'S ‘ LAST.” 
Munich, Sept. 4, 1869. 

I was present the other evening at a full-dress 
stage rehearsal of Herr Wagner's ‘Das Rhein- 
gold,’ the Prologue to his three Nibelungen operas. 
This rehearsal was, in most respects, tantamount 
to a first performance elsewhere; and was followed 
during some two and a half of the dreariest hours 
which I ever endured with an amount of readiness 
to admire, and patience to listen, creditable to the 
good faith of all concerned, but therefore none 
the less amazing. The Opera Orchestra in Munich, 
notoriously superb, had been strengthened for the 
occasion, and included many harps. By a new 
arrangement it was sunk out of sight, the tradi- 
tional foot-lights being also removed, Both inno- 
vations seemed to me open to question. The stage 
was too dark; the accompaniments, at the back of 
the parterre, sounded weak, wiry and ill-balanced. 


{The harps were no more potent than so many 


gnats would have been. 

But the world had been promised scenic effects 
of exquisite fantasy. The opening scene of ‘ Das 
Rheingold’ is the bed of the Rhine, where three 
swimming nymphs of the stream are discovered as 
wheeling upwards and downwards, in guard of the 
mysterious golden treasure. As a stage effect, this 
would be, under the best of conditions, obviously 
extravagant—need it to be said, impossible? Yet 
the solution of a similar difficulty, was infinitely 
better effected at the Grand Opéra of Paris, some 
thirty-five years ago, when Taglioni danced so 
exquisitely to Adolphe Adam’s charming music, 
in ‘ La Fille du Danube.’ The subsequent scenes, 
including a final one with a practicable rainbow, 
low to earth, and intended for persons to mount 
by way of tableau, were picturesque enough; 
but by those who recollect analogous displays at 
Berlin, Paris and—last, not least—London, it 
could not be accepted as either amazing or pro- 
bable. It is needful to dwell on these facts, because 
to consider them becomes a just necessity, when 
a scenic whole, exhibited by one who has more 
impudently satirized his predecessors than any one 
pretending to the name of musical artist has done 
before him,—and who has professed to inaugurate 
@ new era,—is paraded before the public. Herr 
Wagner’s dreams of shows, which were to carry 
off the ancient legend, monstrous and dull as 
arranged by him (yet not without a certain amount 
of grim, old-world poetry in its idea), and music 
such as he is capable of making, have not—alas 
the day !—been realized. ’ 

Everybody concerned in the failure of the 
rehearsal and the postponement of the perform- 
ance is, of co to blame,—save the arrogant 
author. But the work in itself, apart from all 
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its trappings and paddings and puffs preliminary, 


and enthusiasm wrought up to fever-heat by the 
herd ready to wonder, “with a foolish face of 
praise,” at any long-bearded prophet or sepul- 
chral seer, who is able, by force of brass, to get a 
hearing and a patron—what is the work, when 
it is dispassionately considered? Let it be granted 
that the ‘ Nibelungen Lied’ offers matter for three 
separate and consecutive musical dramas, to be 
performed on as many successive evenings, after 
a@ first or prefatory one has been devoted to ‘ Das 
Rheingold.’ This is a concession, on the one hand, 
tolerably sweeping; while, on the other, such a 
grant inevitably limits the presentation of the 
unwieldy marvel. 

‘Das Rheingold’ consists of four scenes — the 
first framing three swimming and singing nymphs, 
who caracole up and down the hill-peaks at the 
bottom of the Rhine, with painfully acrobatic 
gestures, to a gibberish of vowel-sounds, recalling 
similar cries in the ‘Faust’ of Berlioz, and—proh 
pudor!—the barking dogs in M. Offenbach’s ‘ Roi 
Barkouf’! After this water-music enters the hero, 
to the following euphonious line— 

Garstig glatter glitsch’riger Glimmer. 

The entire libretto is wrought out in language vary- 
ing between such hideous cacophony as the above 
and a euphuistic alliteration no less remarkable, 
the source of the verse considered. The march of 
the story (which marches not) is no less singular 
and Wagnerian. The legend is conducted by a 
series of monologues, with the occasional produc- 
tion of bystanders who have nothing to say and 
do. There is small apparent reason why (Herr 
Wagner's courage holding out) it should not have 
been prolonged for some ten hours and as many 
scenes more! And ‘Das Rheingold,’ be it recol- 
lected, is represented as only the first of a series 
of four Festival Performances! 

Never has partisanship been so unblushing and 
unscrupulous as on this occasion. Those who refer 
to the pianoforte score (MM. Schott & Co.) will 
hear with amazement that persons of no mean 
authority promised that ‘Das Rheingold’ was to 
reveal an entire change in its master’s manner, 
that the work was of the simplest possible struc- 
ture, and full of intelligible melody. So far from 
this being the case, all who refuse to surrender 
themselves to the insanities of the hour must agree 
that the scanty and spare and stale melodic phrases 
which it contains, foisted on the public by feeble 
and inflated efforts at orchestral intricacy, are com- 
plicated and worked to death with a persistency 
which, if found in the work of an old master, would 
call forth an outpouring of the vials of vitriolic 
sarcasm by these new prophets and their fanatical 
congregations. 

The opening prelude, however, on a meagre four- 
bar phrase may be said to produce a monotonous 
and flowing water-effect by its repetition and climax. 
There is a stately entrance for the bass voice at 
the second scene. The appearance of the Rhine 
Nymphs is announced by a phrase judiciously 
borrowed from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine’ over- 
ture. Later, in the music for the Giants, Meyer- 
beer’s resuscitation of the Nuns in ‘ Robert,’ with 
its peculiar 9-8 rhythm, has been no less coolly 
appropriated by the unblushing insulter of Judaism 
in music! The diatonic descending scale which 
marks the character of one of the giants is notice- 
able in the dearth of better ideas. On the other 
hand, a chromatic progression ascending and 
descending becomes most tiresome to the ear, be- 
cause of its unmeaning triteness. The perpetual 
use of the tremolando to support the recitatives 
is no less significant of poverty of resource. The 
vapidity and ungraciousness of the declamatory 
music will make itself most wearily felt by all who 
remember what Gluck and (perhaps a fairer com- 
parison) Weber could make of their dialogue. I 
cannot but think that the orchestra is ill handled. 
As has been formerly observed in Herr Wagner's 
scores, the stringed quartett is lean, and wants the 
support of central sound in its tenor portion; even 
in his use of the harp our iconoclast is puny and in- 
effective as compared with Meyerbeer and Berlioz. 

Thus much of personal impressions which are 
purposely under rather than overstated.. Now as 
to facts. The announcement of the performance, 





large and intelligent audience of dilettanti artists 
and critics, some from places as far a-field as 
London, Paris and Florence, proud to get admis- 
sion to the rehearsal, and the majority, at least, 
disposed to believe and accept whatever the arch- 
image of modern German opera might vouchsafe 
to set before them. Curious it was to observe how 
the most fervent of the congregation began to 
shrink and to look anxiously hither and thither as 
“the allegory” at the bottom of the Rhine was 
unfolded—nay, should I not rather say, enveloped 
in fresh mystery? There was a weak attempt 
at moribund enthusiasm when all was over; but 
this was as significantly transient as it was weak. 
Subsequently the faithful have made some attempt 
to rally in nooks and corners by the declaration, 
as old as theatrical defeat, that the work had been 
too hastily produced and unfairly treated. Who 
does not know such imputations and defences by 
heart? I recollect an old amateur player belonging 
to a quartett not unlike that of Monsieur Pattier, 
whimsically described by Paul de Kock, who, when 
his evening’s work was over, took off his spectacles, 
wiped his forehead, and sadly said, ‘‘ Had there 
not been a cobweb in my violoncello I should 
have been heard better.” 

Cobweb or no cobweb, however, the end of the 
whole absurdity was that, subsequent to this re- 
hearsal, the production of ‘Das Rheingold’ did 
not take place as advertised. For the utter absence 
of anything like cordiality at the rehearsal on 
the part of the audience, “ packed” as it was, 
some reason must needs be given, and Herr 
Richter is said to have pleaded for more rehearsal, 
being seconded by telegraphic instructions to that 
effect from Herr Wagner. The scenery was not 
good enough for the music, or the music did not fit 
the scenery, or the actors failed to act properly 
(where there is nothing to act), or to sing correctly 
music (in every scene of which a hundred false 
notes, more or less, would make not the slightest 
difference). Thus ran the excuses, after ten weeks’ 
intense and arduous preparation! To this a per- 
emptory refusal was returned by the Court manager 
of the theatre, Baron von Perfall, and, it may be 
presumed with the consent of Herr Wagner's 
‘kingly friend,”"—-Herr Richter was, on the spot, 
suspended, and, to my certain knowledge, half a 
dozen Kapellmeisters, who had been drawn to 
Munich by curiosity, were tempted to assume the 
dangerous responsibility. All save one declined. 
But matters, as I left them, were at ‘‘ a dead lock,” 
owing to the assumptions of Herr Wagner, who is 
‘nothing if not” persecuted, or when brewing a 
storm. That, for the moment, he will make capital 
out of his last and worst attempt on public credu- 
lity may be safely predicated. The end is not yet. 
Meanwhile, no one need be surprised should the 
composer recover or regain his Court ascendancy ; 
if the vindication of a cause so utterly worthless 
as his, and so utterly distasteful to all right-judging 
people, were to lead to a repetition of those scandals 
which marked the close of the career of King Louis 
of Bavaria, who, with all his favouritisms and fop- 
peries in art, proved himself a far wiser and wider 
patron than his successor has hitherto done by his 
championship of the trashy productions of the 
author of ‘Das Rheingold.’ Never, surely, was 
there such a storm in a slop-basin. 

H. F. Cuorzty, 





Norwicu Musicat Festtvau.—In addition to 
the selections from Mr. Pierson’s ‘ Hezekiah’ 
there were certain other novelties at this Festival, 
which, though less important, call for remark. 
The first consisted of a hitherto unpublished Sere- 
nade by Mozart for two violins, viola and contra- 
basso, accompanied by strings and tympani. 
Although in three movements—march, minuet 
and rondo—the work is of small dimensions, as 
well as light texture. We need not stop to assert 
the charm of its melody, or the graceful freedom 
of its treatment. Such are inseparable from the 
master’s productions. We may, however, thank 
Signor Randegger (in whose possession is the 
autograph MS.) for the chance of hearing the 
Serenade; the world cannot afford to lose a bar of 
Mozart’s music. Mr. Horace Hill's Cantata, ‘A 





| more than once postponed, had drawn together a | Song of Praise,’ was the second novelty. It can be 


dismissed with briefer notice than ‘ Hezekiah’; not 
because it is worse music, but because it is less 
pretentious, and no wild efforts have been made 
to exalt the composer above Mendelssohn, Mr, 
Hill’s work consists of an ‘Introduction and 
Fugue,’ followed by seven vocal numbers. It is in 
no particular style, and those portions which are 
most original are also the weakest. The composer 
has a decided leaning towards Spohr, whose pecu- 
liarities he very successfully imitates. In fact 
his two best movements—a quartett, ‘He is blessed,’ 
and duet, ‘Cause me to hear’—might pass with. 
out much difficulty as the German master’s handi- 
work. Of the fugue we need only say that it is 
elementary. The choruses are scarcely less weak, 
Mr. Hill, however, must not be discouraged. He 
writes with feeling and expression, and has merely 
to decide upon a style of his own in order to be in 
the right path to a better result. The performance, 
conducted by Mr. Hill in person, was very good— 
not a little of its excellence being due to the careful 
singing of Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. Cummings and 
Mr. Santley. With the Cantata were presented 
Rossini’s Mass and the Dettingen ‘Te Deum,’ 
upon neither of which is it necessary to dwell. 

The last (Thursday’s) evening programme had 
in it three novelties—two comparatively insigni- 
ficant, one positively important. The two were 
a new song by Benedict, ‘The Forging of the 
Anchor,’ and a queer sequence of noises, called a 
chorus, from Mr. Pierson’s music to the second 
part of Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ We dismiss both with 
the statement that the song was, and the chorus 
was not, encored. Mr. Benedict also contributed 
the third new thing—one worthy of his ability and 
reputation. In writing a prelude to Kleist’s drama, 
‘ Der Prinz von Homburg,’ the excellent composer 
put forth all his power with striking effect. We 
cannot tell here the long story of the drama. 
Enough that Mr. Benedict has foreshadowed in 
masterly style its chief incidents. That he has 
written for the orchestra with great knowledge of 
effect, and that the work is one to be heard again 
and again before all its merit can be made familiar, 
will need no assertion. Mr. Benedict was loudly 
applauded after a capital performance. He well 
earned that honour, and many another during the 
progress of the Festival. 

As usual, ‘The Messiah’ was given on Friday 
morning, and, also as usual, drew the largest audi- 
ence of the week. This result, however, was nothing 
to boast of, because the atiendance was slack 
throughout. On Wednesday morning ‘ Hezekiah’ 
brought together only 555 people. Will the Com- 
mittee learn from this that it is dangerous to yield 
to the clamour of partisans in favour of obscure 
composers ? ’ 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Circumstances have presented themselves which 
will prevent Miss Glyn (Mrs. %. Dallas) from 
accomplishing her projected Arnerican tour. So 
much the worse for our Transatlantic friends. 
Meanwhile this accomplished ‘ragedian will pursue 
her professional career at bome; and devote her 
leisure hours from public ergagements to teaching 
reading and elocution. For these purposes Miss 
Glyn will be in Edinburgh during the months of 
November, December and January. 

The re-opening of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
this evening with Mr. Robertson’s play of ‘School’ 
and a change of programme the same evening at 
the Charing Cross Theatre, save the week from 
theatrical barrenness. Very shortly the winter 
season will commence i earnest. The Adelphi 
will, it is announced, re-open on the 15th. On the 
following Saturday the Globe will follow suit. Mr. 
Wigan the same evening will returr: to the Gaiety, 
and probably re-appear in ‘On the Cards,’ if the 
new drama in which he and Miss Neilson are to 
perform is not ready. Mr. Sullivan fixes the com- 
mencement of the season at the Ho!born for the 
25th instant. The opening of the Olympic, with 
Mr. Halliday’s version of ‘David Copperfield,’ is 
fixed for October. 

Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick are giving & 
series of farewell entertainments at the Surrey, of 
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which theatre they are about to relinquish the 
management. ‘The Idiot of the Mountain’ and 
‘Deeds not Words,’ two well-known “ Surrey 
dramas,” have been revived. 


We believe that ‘ New Men and Old Acres’ is 
the correct title of the new play that is to come 
out at the Haymarket; and that it is the Pass 
production of Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. 
Dubourg. The piece has been played in a 
with great success. Mrs. Chippendale is spoken of 
as having especially distinguished herself. Mr. 
Buckstone and Miss Robertson appear to have 
given the highest satisfaction. 


It is the fashion to adapt for the East London 
theatres the more popular tales of cheap periodicals. 
The latest work thus obtained is ‘Jack Stedfast ; 
or, Wreck and Rescue,’ now being played at the 
Britannia. It bears a rather close resemblance 
in some scenes to ‘ Oliver Twist,’ and shows how, 
under compulsion, certain dishonest actions are 
committed by a youth, whose honour and probity, 
so soon as they have a chance to show themselves, 
flame forth with great brilliancy. So many types of 
London street life are exhibited, that a path. we 
number of the spectators must have a chance of 
seeing their own portraits. Following this piece 
comes a “spectral drama,” ‘The Demon Bracelet,’ 
with the known “ghost” effects. At the Alfred 
Theatre, Mr. Falconer’s play, ‘ Peep o’ Day,’ first 
performed at the Lyceum, has been produced. 

The death is announced of Mr. James Cooke, 
the once-famous equestrian. During the later years 
of his life Mr, Cooke lived in retirement in 
Edinburgh. 

We hear of a “ novel aid to the playhouse ” now 
in use at New York. ‘ Mr. Fisk,” says the Citi- 
zen, “runs a line of free cabs from Broadway to his 
Opera House.” By and by, Mr. Fisk, it is said, 
‘will issue passes over the Erie Road to persons 
intending to visit either of his theatres.” 


As a specimen of San Francisco dramatic criti- 
cism we give the following from the San Francisco 
News Letter of August 14th:—‘‘Next week 
‘ Lotta ’ commences an engagement, appearing as 
Little Nell and the Marchioness—her most admired 
voles. This young actress and danseuse belongs to 
that class who have always been successful every- 
where, but nowhere more so than in San Francisco. 
Lotta is petite and very pretty, an impersonation 
of grace, and—when she sees fit to evince them— 
abounding in those sweet and winning ways, which 
(for instance) constituted Kingsbury’s only merit, 
and sufficed with her to draw many weeks of 
crowded houses. For Kingsbury was no more of 
an actress than this pen-holder—or any other stick : 
but she had a manner which was monstrous winning; 
and would seat herself upon M‘Cullough’s knee, 
and pet that ‘ingenuous’ (as Sam says in the 
Bulletin) personin a way to make the spectator’s hair 
curl. Moreover, she could not dance, and Lotta 
can; and furthermore, Lotta used to possess (we 
are "justified in presuming that she still has it 
‘about her clothes’) one of the very prettiest 
legs that ever bounded in a pirouette ; and she can 
act cleanly. Therefore we imagine that a profitable 
engagement opens before the young danseuse.” 

The opening of the new Théatre des Gobelins, 
situated near the new market in the Rue Mouf- 
fetard, has been fixed for the 15th of September. 
The entertainments will be under the conduct of 
M. Larochelle, whose spirited management of the 
Théatre de Cluny has elevated a little and out 
of the way theatre into the front rank of Parisian 
houses. 

At the Folies Marigny three novelties are in 
preparation—‘ Le Salon d’Attente,’a one-act vaude- 
ville, by M. Jules Prével,—‘Le Mari Perdu,’ in 
three acts, by M. Alexandre Flan and a writer 
assuming the initial X,—and ‘Tohu-Bohu,’a musi- 
cal ‘ chinoiserie,” by MM. Edouard Montagne and 
Félix Savard, with music by M. Auguste l’Eveillé. 

Maillart’s ‘ Le Moulin des Tilleuls’ will shortly 
be presented at the Opéra Comique. 

Hard work is being done at the Athénée. In 
the morning ‘Le Docteur Crispin,’ and in the 
evening ‘ Les Masques’ are rehearsed. The theatre 
will open in a few days. 





The Lyrique opened on the Ist instant with 
‘Rienzi.’ M. Pasdeloup threatens to produce 
‘ Rheingold,’ whereat there is much consternation 
in anti- Wagner circles. 

‘Patrie’ has recommenced, at the Porte Saint- 
Martin, a career, the end of which is hard to see. 
Malle. Rousseil has been well received as Dolores. 
Mdlle. Léonide Leblanc is Dofia Rafaélle, M. C. 
Lemaitre Karloo, and M. Paul Cleves La Tremouille. 

Two operas, entitled ‘ Fr di Rimini’ will 
shortly be heard in Italy. Signors L. Rossi and 
F. Petillo are the composers. The choice of each 
was separate, but they are said to be annoyed in 
common. 

‘Diane de Lys,’ by the younger Dumas, has 
been revived at the Gymnase. Sixteen years have 
elapsed since this piece was last performed in Paris. 

The dispute between M. Moreau-Sainti and the 
Société des Auteurs Dramatiques has ended as was 
expected in the defeat of the manager, who has 
been condemned to pay a sum of 5,600 francs and 
all expenses. 

‘ Arlequin et Colombine,’ a delicate little one- 
act comedy, has been produced, with complete 
success, at the Vaudeville. Its author is M. Léon 
Supersac. Arlequin is seduced by the bright eyes 
of Isabelle into a temporary infidelity to his con- 
stant associate, and is punished for his folly by the 
two women, who lay their heads together to invent 
a chastisement worthy of the offence. The details 
of the story are graceful and poetical.—Madlle. 
Fargueil has re-appeared at this house in Miss 
Multon, the heroine of the dramatic version, by 
MM. A. Belot and E. Nus, of ‘ East Lynne.’ The 
§ Choix d’un Gendre’ of MM. Labiche and Delacour, 
has also been revived, with Arnal as Bichonneau, 
and Delannoy as Frangois. 

Among recent engagements at the Paris Grand 
Opéra is that of Mdlle. Emilie Fourche, one of the 
successful pupils of the Conservatoire. The young 
lady is said to be an artist of some promise. 

MM. Carmon and Grange have written the 
libretto of an opera in three acts for M. Aimé 
Maillard. 

Some of the artists engaged for the Cairo 
Theatre left Marseilles on the 4th and 6th inst. 
The last detachment will start on Thursday next. 

M. de Leuven, of the Opéra Comique, is not at 
all disposed to let M. Capoul go if he can help it. 
The favourite tenor will have, most probably, to 
await the decision of a court of law before starting 
on his American tour. 

General Lebceuf, the new French Minister of 
War, seems to have music in his soul. He is 
restoring to all the regiments of cavalry the bands 
which Marshal Niel took away. 

To the incessant scrubbing bestowed upon 
M. Carpeaux’ s group of ‘ La Danse’ the ink-stains 
have given way. It is amusing to see that the 
more “proper” of the Parisian papers, such as 
LI’? Univers and Le Monde regard the throwing of 
the ink-bottle as a protest against the indelicacy 
of the group. 

Mr. Maurice Strakosch is about to make a tour 
through France, Belgium and Holland, with 
Mesdames Alboni and Marie Battu, Mr. Tom 
Hohler, Signor Tagliafico, and Rossini’s Mass. In 
some respects we fear the last named will have 
the worst of it. 

The princes and people of Germany have 
between them subscribed the munificent sum of 
1,759 florins towards Gluck’s monument. Let 
Herr Wagner judge from this what the future will 
do for his memory. He may then, perhaps, leave 
off working for the future, to the manifest relief 
of the present. 

A solemn council held at Baden decided that 
Malle. Nilsson might play Mignon in her own 
hair. Acting upon this bold declaration of war 
against the tyranny of Ary Scheffer, the fair Swede 
left her brown wig at home. 











To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H.V.8.—W. A.—J. 8, Gi 
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Erratum. —Page 313, col, 3, line 10 from foot, for “‘re- 
” read regardful, 
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Dok ao “etouter Dishes, jam rs, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Good —*., an 

Stoves and Fenders, = Urns and Kettles, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utens 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, pe 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, ‘London. 
._, With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 





Just published, 8vo. sewed, with Three Plates, price 19, 
y te NEW SYSTEM of ASTRON OMY; or, 
Is the Earth a Fixed Star or Planet? . 


By INCOGNITO. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 





In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
NATURE. STUDY, as Agehoskie to the 
Purposes of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. &c. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly, 





Demy 4to. price 18s. 
THESAURUS SILURICUS. 
Tus {FLORA and FAUNA of the SILURIAN 
PERIOD. 3 ith ery (from recent acquisitions), By 
JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.S., &e. 
J an V: an Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Medium 8vo. 1869, price 388. cloth, 


A Teint pa on the LAW of CONTRACTS, 
| es © LEWIS W. CAVE, of the Inner Temple, 


My tn present, iy is by far the best book upon the Law of Con. 
tracts p by the pr '—Law Times, May 8, 1869, 


London : Stevens & ‘Sons, 119, Chancery-lane. 


DEAFNESS. 
Price 1s., or by post 13 stamps, 


O*% a NEW (and successful) METHOD of 

applying ae Agents to the Cavity of the Tympanum, 
Reprinted from The Medical Press and ow 
“8 DWARD BISHOP, M.D., 

Late Surgeon to J Metropolitan Re for Diseases of 
the Ear, Sackville-street, London. 
London: John Churchill & Son, New Burlington-street. 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHAVASSE. 
(OUnsEL to a MOTHER; being a Con- 


tinuation and the Complotion of ‘ Advice to a Mother on 
the — of her Children’s Health.’ Price 2s. 6d.; by 


post, 28. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


SHER’S READING BOOKS for SCHOOLS, 


STORME (G.).—SELECT GERMAN 
STORIES. With Copious Notes, for the Use of Schools and for 
Self-Instruction. ‘ical Method for Learning the German 
Language. Third Edition, paaeteny revised and considerably 
enlarged. 16mo. cloth, 28. 


OPPEN (E. A,). —SELECT FRENCH 

STORIES. A Short and E Method of Learning the French 

age, for the Use of Colleges and Self-Instruction. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OLIVIERI (Dr. A.).—SELECT ITALIAN 
STORIES, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, and for Self- 
Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the Italian 

guage. 

These Stories will be selected from the Literary, Artistic, and 
Political History of Italy, and from the lives of t ose illustrious 
compatriots who have rendered themselves glorious in their dif- 
ferent spheres of life. 


POITEVIN (P.).—CHOIX de LECTURES 
de la LITTBRATURE FRANCAISE du XIX. SIECLE. 
Extraits des (Euvres les plus remarquables des Pottes et des 


Prosateurs Contemporains, avec Notices Biographiques et Litté- 
raires. A thick volume, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and No.7, 
PALL MALL, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Department is conducted free of expense to the Assured— 
an advantage afforded by no other Office. 


Enlarged limits for Travelling and Residence Abroad without 
extra charge. 























FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at moderate rates upon every descrip< 
tion of = ae. No charge for Government Duty or Policy in 
an 

ie MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Marine Insurances can be effected at the Head Office, and at 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, Hong Kong, and Shanghai. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


PELICAN 


Ll? FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, City, and 57, CHARING OROSS, 
Westminster, 





Directors. 
Henry R. Brand, ee M.P. , Kirkman D. Bodgsen, Me q 
Octavius E. Coope, E Henry Lancelot Holland . 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. ERS. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart rat Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. #.R.8, | M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 
esta atc CONDITION. 
Sums Assured and oom fempeneanp £3,000,000. 
Invested Funds ...... 
Income ...+..00+ eve 
BON rs NOTICE. 
At the Fourth Septennial Division of Profit, the Cash Bonus 
warded to Policies of 28 years’ standing was as 371. 138. 4d. per cent. 


The Additions made to Policies vary from 1l. 5s. to 2.1 11s. 8d, 
per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and give ‘am average of 
more than ll. 15s. percent. per annum at all ages. 

LOANS 

In connexion with ae Assurance, on ‘approved Security, in 

sums of not less than 










uses and ae of —_ apply at the Offices 8 
Pann ign ey Agents for the Com; 


ROBERT TUCKER, ER, Seoretary and Actuary: 
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O..20. 2... 2 ae 7 Ion 
IN CASE OF INJURY, an TH, 7 
suey IN CASE OF pEar caused 
A FIXED § OW OF ANY y 
pa. . 1~ ponnn A by a Polley rj ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

P t of £3 to £6 5s. ineures 1, y at Death, and 
at pone’. at the mate of 6l. per week for I ‘ 
ba particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 

the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HC@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 


hole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted 
pono ye GEO. W. LOVELL, See._ 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 











Invested Assets—Five ES sdaeaas Four Handsed and Twenty-five Lam 


housand Poun 
Annual Income—Upwards of Half a Million. 
Since its establishment in 1823, the Society has paid in Claim 
on death the sum of 7,914,2991., wom ny 1,801, F365L. in chats 
of Bonuse ses added to the sums oe Four-Fifths 
of the Profits allotted to the Assu cee. 
Bonuses hitherto added to Soules Dae va ‘our Millions. 
Prospectuses, Statements of A , &c., may be 





ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS of New 


Materials, Designs and Finish, at the lowest charges for 
Cash Payments. 


NICOLL FRIEZE PEA-JACKETS, 25s. 
NiCoLu's WITNEY-NAP OVERCOATS, 
8. 


ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, lined 
Satin, 738. 6d.; with Silk, 638.; with Italian Cloth, 522. 6d. 


H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the e Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: hey 116, ‘8, 120, 
Regent-street ; and 22, Cornhi i. anchester: 10, Mosley- street. 
Liverpool: 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Orm olu, Moderator Lamps and 
mps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinda "ORNAMEN- 

TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 

ing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingha: 

™ Established 1807. . = 








he Society’s Office, Fleet- street poe 
‘ GR IFFITH “DAVIES, Actuary. — 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 


forfeitable, Unconditional, ny Unchallengeable, 
© 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James's. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and — in Pee! wa ge 
of the World, without extra Premium, and con table of 
withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum ery cay at any 
time be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 








Special 4 Agents Wanted. 
[MPEBIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely bes Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 0000. 

The Assurance Reserve ‘Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Incom 

It will hence be seen that ample srg sara is © Pong d to 
= Crags gestae Attention is invi to Prospectus of _ 

= from which it will appear that ait Kings of Assura! 
cm effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company also grants 

‘rospectuses may be steed at tthe Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Loxpox—37, CORNHILL. 
Epixsurcu—47, GEORGE-STREET. 
Dcsirs—52, DAME-STREET,. 
Established 1824. Capital 5,000,0002 


INVESTED FUNDS. 
Invested Funds upwards of.. ..£1,045,613 0 0 
Amount of Life Insurances in force 114,200,000 00 
The Total Revenue of = we from all sources 
now amounts to.. ++» £225,328 0 0 
Copies of Promestas, peer ‘all other | information, may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Company, or at any of the Agencies 
throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 








37, Cornhill, London. 





ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 

trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled 

in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
— oe crew and durability, and at half the price. 

<fo and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 

i an ufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 


—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General iam, 
ome and Bedding \eansiere free), 500 Designs, with Pri 
Estimates, may be had grati 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 922, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant.’ 





No. 1. Good Urdinary Sherry (Dry orrich) .. .. 
& Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry orrich) ... .. see. 
5. Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) co oe 488. 





EDGES & BUTLER, 
Solicit steation to thots 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 208., 8. an . per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growthe—-4ie., 483., 608., 728., 848., 968. 


ae DINNER SHERRY. 
at 248. and 30s. ner dvzen. 


iS d 428, 
Superior Golden She Sn Ca Se ee . aD 
Choice SherryPale, Golden, or Brown +. 488., 548. and 608, 
HOCK AND MOSELLE, | 
at 248., 308., 368., 423., 488., id 848. a 
Port from Shi ms - 
Very romeo. ae 483., 608., 728., 848. 


Un receipt of a Post-office Order, 0 or reference, any of the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


W OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD’S PATENT 
No. 2,138. 
In lieu of, and more durable than, painting and graining. Plas- 
—_, wall  ostiaee, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
selected. Special desi in any style, and e 
Suow Rooms, 


26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, London. 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 


Carriage puid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,00® 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
Vv. “ » 

The Bak wre ag yt a introduced 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 


Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Mon 8, tw 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Address 5 Dien tote Hh 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Thestsated prteotaes of Me tm , Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery 
abinets, Postage Scales, iting Cases, Albums, &c., post free. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
3 its Fe colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 





“its ete promote Luxuriant G 
iin Ha Hair is —— "Checked. 
Thin — t= Thickened. 
Preven 


In } Bottle ice Six Shilli Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. tte pee by post. _ si 
Depdt, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


E LAZENBY oe PICKLES, SAUCES 
e at 





E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole aaa the celebrated Recei 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI. 
80 lo: favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled 4 to AUTON the public against the inferior prepara- 
tions —_ ag ag up and labelled in close imitation of their 
w to mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE- 
TREET, x 41 (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman- 

square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, S.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
aT RZENBY £ SON, pit f 








to observe that phe Bottle, prepared 
bears the label used so man; y years, Tieaed “Ehisabsth 


BREAKFAST.—1I —EPPS’ 8 COCOA.—The 


remap anowiosee 





of the natural laws pet the operstions and 
nutrition, and by a —_ application of the fine Toperties of 
well-sele: Epps has provided our b fast tables 


cocoa, Mr. 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 


he: ~rys doctors’ bills.” — simply. with tons men’ or mili 
Bold by the eae ee , and 1 1b. tin-lined 
\—_JAMES E. & 60 fo. vand rib Chemists, = 





pvse AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & rotass Water. 


For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
Ev Cork is branded “ R. Ex.is & Sox, Ruthin,” and every 
Label their trade-mark, without which none is 
Sold pty Chemists, — keepers, pgm eg and 
only from R. ELuis & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 


J. & R. Ry CRACKEN, 38, QUEEN-STREET, 

LONDON, E. 4 General and Foreign Agents and WINE 
MERCHANTS, ‘beg to inform their Patrons that I continue 
to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, &c., to and 
from all Parts of the World. 

Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and wees 
Bedsteads, may be obtain ed (price from 25s.) of most 


ocine 
olesale 











AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in thé Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of m4 Premiums paid on First- 


Class Ris! 
Life Department—60 per ey of = ene on all Policies of 


rs' 
Accumulated Capital (oth | Dee., 1868)—1,252,1741. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
Position and character. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by se, 
e the “‘Queen’s Own,” Treble-pointed, wi — 
easy to thread, and age ites to on the Cloth are are tbe t 
eedles. Packets, 1 post free st. —H. WALKER is 
Patentee of the P Gnalons Crochets, and aker Aa Soden 
Machine Needles, Fish Hooks, Sea Reels, and Eyes, &&. 
—Alcester, and 47, Gresham-street, London. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes ‘and ¢ qualities, 
¥ Chubb’s Safes, yy -room Doors, and. =q sent b 
CHUBB & SON, 57, aul’s Churckpard, Londo 


IELD’S PURE « SPERMACETI" b naevoel 
and 1s. per tablet, most delicately is bean- 
tiful article is a combination of the — p =H aon 
the soothing and emollient action of which oe wall ee ae and it 
is especially r d for and in 














See name on each tablet and oa. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 





INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
and GLOBULES, the ae yo ‘and , Popular remedies 
adopted by the Medical] P: 

Sold in bottles and boxes from “i on full directions, by 

THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and b- ' Southampton-row, Russell- -sauare, London, 
d by all Pharmaceutical Ch Chemists. 
Gasman: —See Name on each Bottle. 








USE ONLY THE 
% @2@ 2 FF. 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


E L OD 


G 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, = SQUARE OPENINGS ; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing ae Silver oe 
La Boxes, Writing and = d 500 ot! 
es for Home or Continental rE ST LLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES .—J. Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST! STRAND, Qondon W 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Gating of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, ’ Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


EAKNESS. — The finest TONIC is 
WATERS’S fa big DF a Re 
machic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Vilmen, loners “4 


t r Dozen.—Warters & WitttaMs, the 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon-street, London, 








Uph and ding Erehousemen, and of Joun = 
tosken & Co.,73, Chiswell-street, aud Moorgate Terminus, Finsbury, 





ONEYCOMB SPONGES. — These pe ges 
are well ada’ for the Bath, and are preferred any 
to the finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna ones.—M ET ALFE.. BINGLEY & CO. 1318, — 
street, W AS ag Brushmakers (by appointment) to H. R.H. 
es. 





ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
BED-ROOM FURPISUSE. —An ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
ney od with Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-room Furniture, 
sent free by post on application to 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLU- 
ENZA are speedily cured by the use of 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


i BITinn COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 


J London.—Health secured by Morrison's Vegetable 
U <a, "Medicines. Read the Works He James Morrison, the 


Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


PD UNEFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
edy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 














t for Delicate Constitutions, 
and the best mild CHILDREN, and peng S . 
NEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
en and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. this day, So. with Maps, price ae. 


eas A History of the Norman 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY. Conquest of England. 
Mr. A.R. WALLACE’S ‘The MALAY ARCHI- By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. 


. Vol. III. 
GO.’ The LAND of the ORANG-UTAN and the BIRD of PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, with ee 
zeus of Man pA Nature. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 9 Maps and more than 50 Illustrations, 24s. : *The ee eae aed ere gpa 
“A vivid oom of tropical life, which may be read with unflagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclu- rage’ a 5 5 


pical I ; “This volume places Mr. Freeman among the first of liyi 
sions to stimul te Our sunetity without wearying us by detail. In short, we may safely say that we have seldom read a more agreeable English histo nl st Saturday Review. 8 living 











FIFTH THOUSAND, 


is ‘ ‘ T? Next week, price 21s. Part I. A—H (Part) of 

ir C. W. DILKE’S ‘GREATER BRITAIN. a 5 

s - RECORD of TRAVEL in ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES (America, Australia, India,) during 1866—7. A nN Icelandic yD ng lish 
FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. Lh che on ary. 


THIRD THOUSAND. Chiefly founded on the Collections made from Prose Works of the 
12th—l4th Centuries. 


The Rt. Hon. W. £. GLA DS TONE °S i U VEN-| By the late RICHARD CLEASBY. 


TUS MUNDI’: The GODS and MEN of the GREEK HEROIC AGE. With a Coloured Map of the outer Enlarged and Completed by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 
Geography of the Odyssey and of the Form of the Earth according to Homer. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d, 





AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION.—1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d., Eighth Thousand, CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHTS SPEECHES NEW VOLUMES. 


on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. Theocritus. The Idylls and 

} _—-BPNBRARS Paley Roel Netra Tate 

AR THUR HUGH Cz, O UGH S’ POEMS and College. Extra feap. 8y0. 43. 6d. (This day. 
PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by HIS WIFE. With Portrait. . 

Piers the Plowman. The 


| 
| 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. | 
| VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS the PLOWMAN. 
9 7 MA N’ v According to the Version revised and enlarged by the Author 
‘ an A mn about A.D. 1377. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sarial > by the Rey. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra feap, 


TITRE. _b Sories of Wosays by Pniwcrs Dowrp Copnr, Trsste BOUCHERETT, Rey. G. BUTLER, SoPHIA JEX 8vo. 48. 6d. [This day. 
BLAKE, JAMES StuaRT, M.A., CHARLES PEARSON, M.A., HERBER1 Mozrey, JULIA WEDGWOOD, ELIZABETH 


WoLsTENHOLME, and J. Boyp KINNEAR. Edited, with Introduction, by JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. §8vo. | “ ¢ . 
Shakespeare's ‘Macbeth. 


10s, 6d. | 
. - Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. G. CLARK, 
The R USSO-INDIA N Q UES TION, FTistorically, M.A., and W. A. WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. Bvo. 18. 6d. 


iy. 
Strategically, and Politically Considered. With a Sketch of Central Asiatic Politics, and Map of Central Asia. 


By Captain F. TRENCH, F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, 
“We recommend the work to all who would with brief expenditure of time make themselves fairly acquainted with the ‘Russo- | And Published by M rae ag LA CO. London, Publishers 
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